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“The Harmonising of Melodies,” 
By ti. C. BANISTER 


2s. 2d, © 0st Free. 


“THE VOICE; or, The Physiciogist | 


«s The Singing Master,’ 
2s. .2d. Post. Free. 


Office of * Music,” 156, WAKDOUR STREET, W. 








WALTER H. 
Desires ‘+ io be quite 
that any Testimonial coming from him 
attached to his Price List, or other- 
wise, originally springs from a Bona 
Fide purchaser andwser of his Violins 


ind from no other person or persons, 


MAYSON | 


understood | 





> Frere UaRY, 1990. 





| Georges -Mougenot, 


| Manufacturer to the Royal « onservaioirc of Music 
Brusce 
| Messrs. RupaLt, Caris & Co., who have been 
| appointed sole agents for the United Kingdom, have 
| very great pleasure in introducing the Violins, Tenors, 
and Violoncellos of the di. inguished Belgian Maker, 
Georges Mougesot, manufacturer to the Royal Con- 
| servatoire of Music, Brussels. At a time when old 
violias of any character command prices so mnech 
beyond their intrinsic value, purchasers not- un- 
naturally ask themselves whether they would not be 
| investing their money tO greacer odvantage by 


| purchasing a new violin which, being artistically 

made irom carefully chosen’ and naturally seasoned 

wood, might be relie’ upon noi only to fully meet 

their immediate requi: nents, but also, through the 

| continual improven.ent winch use and age produce 

| in a fine violin or violoncelio, to become a finer 
instrument every day 


Fer |ist and further )cvticulars apply to 


STREET, 


82, OXFORD ST., MANCHESTER, | 20, BERNERS 
ONLY ADDRESS LONDON, W. 
a + 
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BEARE, GOODWIN & CO. 


Beg to announce that their 





dialogue 
7 Etc. 
IS -NOW 


And will a 


oi (id Violins, 
ene 


post free on application. 
















Our net I issue will contain a Portrait and Biography af _Fugene Meyer. 
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Fournal for Professional 





and Amateur Violnists and 


Quartet Players. 
Edited by E. POLONASKI. 
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Copyright. 


FEBRUARY 15Tu, 1900. 


Pai TWOPENCE. 


2s. 6d. per annum, joe free. 








NOTICES. 


Those of our subscribers whose subscriptions ave 
now due ave vequested to forward the amount for the 
next 12 months with as little delay as possible, or 
the posting of their copies will be discontinued. 

Annual subscription (12 issues) 2s. 6d. post free 
for the United Kingdom, and 3s. for America, the 
Colonies, and abyoad. Ouv American subscribers 
may vemit us $1 note, which will cover a subscrip- 
tion of 16 issues post free. 

All communications, invitations, tickets for con- 
cevts, Gc., Gc., should be addvessed to the Editor, 
38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. 





CURRENT EVENTS &CONCERT NOTES 
“AT HOME.” 


Herr Moritz RosentHat has come to 
England to fulfil engagements fixed for him 
by Mr. Vert in the principal towns of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. Barre Squire was the violin soloist on 
Jan. roth, at the Transvaal War Concert, 
held at St. James’s (Banqueting) Hall. The 
following solos met with great appreciation: 
‘“‘Hejre Kati” by Hubay, ‘“ Serenade” by 
Pierne, and Papini’s Tarantella. 

The ‘third smoking concert of the Bolton 
Musical Society took place at the ‘‘ Bolton” 
Hotel, Earl's Court, under the chairman- 





ship of Mr. E. J. Maddick, hon. 
treasurer. There was a large attendance, 
members and guests mustering more than 
three hundred, for whose delectation the 
executive committee had prepared quite a 
strong programme. Proceedings were opened 
by Mr. Frampton A. Knight, the President of 
the society, who rendered in brilliant style the 
pianoforte solo ‘“‘ Husarenritt.” The violinist 
of the evening was Mr. T. J. Rowe, a pupil 
of Herr Polonaski, who played the difficult 
‘Introduction Rondo Capriccioso” of Saint 
Saéns, with artistic finish and much taste, 
and gained vociferous applause. 

The four remaining Queen’s Hall Sym- 
phony Concerts of the present season will 
take place on Saturday 24th, and March 
10th, at three o’clock. At the first concert 
M. Ysaye will play Saint-Saéns Violin Con- 
certo in B minor and that by Lalo, somewhat 
oddly entitled ‘Symphonie Espagnole.” 
The symphony promised is one in C by 
Mozart (Kochel, No. 425) that is compara- 
tively little known. At the third concert 
(February 24th) M. Ysaye will play the 
Violin Concerto of Beethoven. 

The Saturday afternoon concerts, con- 
ducted by Mr. August Manns at the Crystal 
Palace, are to be resumed on February 24th. 
Mme. Carreno will be the pianist at the 
opening performance, and on the following 
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Saturday (March 3rd) M. Ysaye, the Belgian 
violinist will play. 

On Wednesday, January 24th, took place 
a violin recital of Mr. Phillip Cathie, at the 
small Queen’s Hall. Max Bruch's Violin 
Concerto in D minor, Op. 44, was the 
principal work which this able violinist 
presented to a fairly numerous audience. 
Madame Frickenhaus joined the concert 
giver in Grieg’s Sonata in C minor, which 
was admirably interpreted by both artists. 

A very interesting concert of chamber 
music was given by Miss Hester V. Sloman 
(Mrs. H. Stansfeld Prior) at the Public 
Hall, West Norwood, on Jan 23rd. This 
concert is the last of a series of four which 
this lady had organised. Miss Sloman was 
assisted by the Misses Jessie and Amy 
Grimson, who gave a delightful rendering 
of Schumann’s Trio in D minor for piano 
and strings. Miss Jessie Grimson gave a 
clever interpretation of Vituli’s ‘*‘ Chaconne.” 
The concert closed with Mendelssohn’s 
Sonata in B flat for violoncello and piano, 
beautifully executed by Miss Sloman and 
Miss Amy Grimson. Mr. Braxton-Smith 
was the vocalist, and sang in his usual 
charming manner. 

The Concorde Concerte Control is organis- 
ing a grand orchestral coneert for Mme. 
Edith Grey-Burnand to take place at St. 
James’s Hall on Monday, February 19th, 
at 3 o’clock, the proceeds-of which will be 
given to the Marchioness of Lansdowne’s 
Fund for the wives and children of officers. 
One of the special attractions will be a 
Plettro Orchestra of 500 performers, con- 
ducted by Signor Marchisio, and composed 
of mandolins, mandolas, guitars, lutes, etc. 
The concert will be under the patronage 
of H.R.H. the Princess Christian, H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Duchess of 
Newcastle, the Duchess of Northumberland, 
the Duke of Devonshire, and many other 
notabilities. ; 

The following items will be included in 
Mr. John Dunn’s concert programme: — 
Tschaikowsky, Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra, in D, Opus 35. Beethoven, 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, in D, 
Opus 61, and a new Romance for violin, 
with orchestra, by Hamish McCunn. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Hamish McCunn. The orchestra 
will be composed of English musicians. 
Principal first violin, Mr. F. A. Earnshaw. 
This interesting orchestral concert, which 
will take place on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
2oth, at Queen’s Hall, will be under the 
Concorde Concert Control. 


On Saturday afternoon, January ee ae 
I & cen 
BPI TR 





Belgium violinist, M. Ysaye, appeared at 
the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts. The 
great artist gave a magnificent performance 
of Saint-Saéns’ concerto in B minor, No. 3, 
receiving at the close no less than four 
recalls. He also played in a masterly 
style Lalo’s ‘* Symphonie Espagnole,” after 
which he added as an encore Beethoven's 
‘*Romance” in G. Mr. Wood conducted 
with his usual ability and judgment, and 
under his baton the orchestra maintained 
its standard of perfection. 

At the popular concert Herr Halir from 
Berlin, a pupil of Joachim, appeared with 
greatest success before a fairly numerous 
audience. He joined Miss Adela Verne in 
a spendid rendering of Beethoven’s ‘‘Kreutzer 
sonata,” both artists greatly distinguishing 
themselves. An interesting performance of 
Mozart's Quartette in C, No. 6, was led by 
Herr Halir, having for his associates, Mr. 
Slocombe, and Mr. Paul Ludwig. 


2 
> 


PROVINCIAL. 


Birmingham: The violin recital given by Herr 
Theodore Werner at the Birmingham Oratory for the 
Transvaal War Fund realised about £200. It was 
preceded by a lecture from the Rev. Henry Brown on 
“Olympia and its Games." Herr Werner's playing 
was much appreciated, and the Birmingham Daily 
Gazette records that Herr Werner's playiag of Bach 
resembled closely that of Joachim in his palmy days. 





Dublin: M. Henri Verbruggen, who has just been 
appointed principal professor of the violin at the 
Royal Irish Academy of Music, gave a successful 
recital in the Academy House, West Lane Row. M. 
Verbruggen is a violinist of very high rank, an 
alumnus, if we mistake not, of the Belgian school, 
ani who, although a comparatively young man, has 
attained a front place in his profession. During last 
summer, and the previous summer also, he was leader 
in the fine band at Llandudno, which attracted daily 
and nightly crowds to the Pier and Hall Concerts of 
that charming and popular watering place. 


Huddersfield : The Huddersfield subscription concerts 
were resumed, after the Christmas recess, at the Town 
Hall. The solo pianist was Mr. Willibald Richter, 
who made his first appearance here, and created an 
agreeable impression. Madame Amy Sherwin was 
the vocalist and the Meister Glee Singers gave some 
of their selections. M. Henri Verbruggen, the violinist, 
had previously played at Huddersfield, and the favour- 
able opinion which he then evoked was on this occasion 
confirmed. His method and his artistic insight yield 
the most admirable results, and his tone and expression 
may be likened to those of an accomplished elocutionist. 
His rendering of a‘‘ Fantasie Caprice " by Vieuxtemps 
—not a popular piece, by any means—deservedly gain 
for him marked approbation, and his succeeding solos 
secured a similar response. 


Bury: The Bury Orchestral Society gave the first 
concert of the season on Wednesday, January 24th, 
in the Athenzum Hall. From a musical point of view 
it was a decided success, the orchestra being well 
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balanced. Although the orchestra contains many 
young players, they proved themselves to be an 
efficient body of musicians, and the encore which 
was awarded them for the playing of the Irish Patrol 
was well merited, careful rehearsals and training were 
shown in the smartness with which everything was 
attacked, and it reflects great credit on the conductor, 
Mr. John Howard. The flutist, Mr. George Bristow, 
proved to be an artist of high order. Miss Rosa 
Travis pleased much by her singing, particularly in 
Gounod's “‘ Seranade "’ with violin obligato, played by 
Mr. Howard, for which she gained an encore. It is 
interesting to note that several of the violinists belong- 
to Mr. Howard have successfully passed examinations 
of the College of Violinists, Ltd. 


2 
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ABROAD. 


Tue members of the orchestra of L’Associa- 
tion des Concerts Lamoureux last Friday 
unanimously elected M. Camille Chevillard 
their president and conductor in succession 
to his father-in-law, the late Charles 
Lamoureux. 

A violinist in Berlin writes:—‘ This is a 
special season for violinists it seems. Almost 
every night some new manipulator of the 
bow appears. During October and Novem- 
ber the Mendelssohn Concerto alone was 
played fifteen times, to say nothing of all 
the other works.” 

Two new Joachim pupils have lately made 
their Berlin début—Yssay Barmas, a young 
Russian and a former pupil of the Moscow 
Conservatory, and Alfred Wittenberg. 
Barmas is the greater of the two. He 
already takes a high rank among contem- 
porary violinists of the younger school. 

At the recent successful concert given in 
Berlin by Mr. Bertie Withers, the young 
violoncellist’s programme included an Aria 
of Bach, Mackenzie’s Larghetto and Alle- 
gretto, Locatelli’s Sonata for violoncello, 
and pieces by Massenet, Saint-Saéns, and 
Dvorak. In Brahms’s Sonata for piano and 
violoncello, Op. 99, he had as his colleague 
Mr. Herbert Fryer, who afterwards played 
a group of Brahms’s solos, a Nocturne of 
Chopin, and Coleridge Taylor’s ‘‘Humoreske.” 

Miss Maud MacCarthy, the young violinist, 
asa member of Mile. Antoinette Trebelli’s 
concert party, scored great success on her 
appearance in her native town, t.c., Sydney, 
as well as in the neighbouring colony of 
Victoria. 

The world-renowned and far-travelled 
composer and pianist, M. Antoine de 
Kontski died, aged 82, on December 7th, 
at St. Petersburg. 

We hear that M. Nikisch will visit the 
Paris; Exhibition with his Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 








M. Ondricek, performing in Buda Pest, 
played on a new violin built by Paul Pilat. 
It seems quite the thing now-a-days that 
virtuosos should make use of newly made 
instruments. 

Mr. Alois Trnka, pupil of Mr. J. H. 
Capek, gave a grand evening concert at 
Plzensky Sokol Hall, on December 27th. 
He was assisted by a number of well- 
known artists, and met with great success. 

A concert in aid of the fund for British 
sick and wounded soldiers in South Africa 
was given this evening in the hall of the 
ahrszeiten Hotel, Berlin, on January gth. 

he concert had been arranged by the 
violoncellist Mr. Percy Such, under the 
auspices of the chaplain and churchwardens 
of St. George’s Church. The Princess 
Aribert of Anhalt, the British Ambassador, 
Sir Frank Lascelles, the Ambassador of the 
United States, Mr. Andrew D. White, and 
Mrs. White, and the members of the British 
and American Embassies, as well as the 
British Consul-General, Dr. Paul Schwabach, 
were present. An admirable programme was 
contributed by Mr. Percy Such (violoncello), 
Mr. Henry Such (violin), and Mr. Arthur 
Speed (pianist). The baritone, Mr. George 
Fergusson, was prevented by indisposition 
from taking part in the concert. At the close 
of the evening the chaplain, the Rev. J. H. 
Fry, M.A., announced that the sum of £150, 
exclusive of private subscriptions, had been 
realised. Before separating, the company, 
which included nearly the whole British 
colony and many Americans, united in 
singing ‘“*God Save the Queen.” 

Miss Maud MacCarthy has given two 
highly successful violin recitals in Melbourne. 

From Vienna is announced the death of 
Mr. Carl Kossel, the music conductor of the 
Burg Theatre. He had suffered for a long 
time from a nervous malady, and it appears 
that he went into his office whilst a rehearsal 
was going on, and hung himself. 

In the Conservatoire of St. Petersburg a 
Rubinstein museum will be opened by the 
Imperial Russian Musical Society, which has 
been collecting all manuscripts, etc., of the 
great master. A number of his portraits and 
busts, his batons, and his favourite instru- 
ments are to be found there. A magnificent 
marble bust is at present being copied in 
bronze and will be deposited by the society 
on the grave of the never-to-be-forgotten 
artist. It was intended to open the museum 
on the anniversary of his death, the 18th of 
November, but the work was not completed, 
so had to be postponed. 

Mr. Charles E. Robson, the violinist, 
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assisted by Miss G. O. Wood and Miss G. 
E. Robson, presented the following interest- 
ing programme to an appreciative audience 
at New Westminster, British Columbia: 
Piano and violin, Sonata No. 16, Allegro 
molto—Adagio—Allegro (Mozart); soprano 
solo, ‘* Life’s Lullaby ” (Gerald Lane) ; violin 
solo, a. ‘* Mazurka de Concert” (Musin); 3. 
Adagio (on G string), (Polonaski); piano 
duet ; violin solo, Romance in G (Svendsen) ; 
violin solo, 13th Air Varie (De Beriot) ; 
Contralto solo, ‘‘Heavenly Rest” (with 


violin obligato), (Cristabel); violin solo, 
‘“« Legende ” (Wieniawski.) 
8 eae 
OBSERVATIONS. 


To violinists in search of something new we 
can highly recommend a charming little 
serenade for violin and piano by Miguel 
Capllonch, which has recently been published 
by Raahe & Plothow, of Berlin. It is an 
easy, graceful piece, just the thing for the 
salon. Capllonch is a Spaniard, and a great 
friend of Sarasate, who played the serenade 
and pronounced it extremely pretty. The 
talented young composer has also published 
four beautiful piano pieces, a Nocturne, a 
Barcarolle, a Tréumerei, and a Valse de 
Concert; also several effective songs, of 
which the Wiegenlied is especially charming. 
The accompaniments to his songs’ are very 
musical and flaviermasig. 
* * *° 

The Morning Advertiser says :—‘ Mr. John 
Dunn is a violinist who is well known, 
but who is not appreciated half as much as 
he should be by musical amateurs. They, 
however, can make some amends for their 
sin of omission by attending his orchestral 
concert at Queen’s Hall on February 2oth, 
when he will play a new piece by Mr. 
Hamish M’Cunn and have the support of an 
orchestra under the direction of that com- 
poser.” , 
+ * + 

The discussion respecting the grave in 
which Mozart’s remains were deposited has 
been increased by a letter from Karl Kruby, 
of the Carl Theatre, Vienna. He writes :— 
‘¢ King Ludwig, of Bavaria, having asked the 
widow of Mozart why she had not erected a 
monument on the tomb of her illustrious 
husband, she replied, ‘I believe that the 
priest who officiated undertook to furnish the 
cross.’ This is incorrect. In reality neither 
the widow nor any of the relatives went to 
the cemetery because the weather was 








atrocious, and the composer was conveyed 
to his last resting-place without the usual 
ceremonies, and buried in the common pit. 
Three days after the interment the exact 
place where Mozart reposes could not have 
been discovered. Moreover, since that time 
there have been four interments at the spot 
where he was supposed to be buried, the last 
occasions being in 1861 and 1869. It would 
be strange if his remains were not dispersed.” 
* * * 

M. Joseph Dupont, who founded the Cirque 
of the Popular Concerts at Brussels, died a 
a few weeks ago from cancer, aged sixty-two. 
Brother of August Dupont, the well-known 
piano teacher at the Brussels Conservatoire, 
he was himself a professor of harmony at this 
institution, as well as director of the Opera 
from 1885 to 1899. He was generally 
acknowledged as a very able musician. The 
two last Popular Concerts of the present 
series will be conducted by Dr. Richter and 
Herr Strauss. 

% * a 

The piano and violin manufacturers of 
Germany are complaining loudly that the 
war in the Transvaal is playing havoc with 
their South African trade. The Boers, they 
say, are, asa nation, very musical, and make 
large purchases of musical instruments from 
Germany. 

The Musical Trades Review says :—‘*‘ Ad- 
vertisements of second hand-violins, some- 
times real examples of Stradivarius (at thirty 
shillings each), sometimes of the lady giving 
up house-keeping type, are common enough 
both in the London and the provincial news- 
papers. An eminent music trade firm of 
Edinburgh, however, have recently taken up 
the question with characteristic vigour for the 
protection of the public. We are not 
authorized to mention the name of this firm, 
who, indeed, are nowin communication with 
the Edinburgh Company of Merchants and 
also with the Music Trades Association of 
which Mr. Dyson is so energetic a secretary. 
The advertisement, it seems, appeared in the 
Edinburgh newspapers last September. It 
ran as follows:— 

««¢ Fiddle (fine old). Widow of a cele- 
brated soloist wishes purchaser for splendid 
old violin of rich mellow tone, worth ten 
guineas, with handsome case, fully mounted 
bow, strings and accessories; having to sell 
at once will accept 28s. 6d.; approval free 
before payment.—D 11, Scotsman office, 
Edinburgh.’ 
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‘The dealers thereupon caused three 
letters to be written to the advertiser, and in 
reply to each letter received a violin. Con- 
sequently this ‘ widow of a celebrated soloist’ 
must have had a small stock of ‘ Violins, fine 
old.’ With the fiddles came the following 
letter, dated from the neighbourhood of 
London :— 

““¢In reply to your letter, I have much 
pleasure in sending you the violin, and hope 
you will be pleased with it ; in which event 
kindly remit me the amount, 28s. 6d., to 
which will you kindly add 8d., the cost of 
carriage to you. Should you require it I 
haye a very nice folding metal adjustable 
music stand, for which I want 3s. 6d., the 
cost of carriage would be 6d. Can you take 
this of me ?’ 

“It need hardly be said that this sort of 
transaction is well known to the trade, who 
require no warning or explanation in the 
matter.” 

* * * 

The men who make violins exclusively are 
still waiting for the boom of which they hear 
so much to strike them, says an American 
paper. It seems a little odd to think of such 
a thing as a boom affecting as artistic an in- 
strument as the violin, but the makers say 
they do have booms sometimes. The worst 
thing about a good violin from a purely com- 
mercial standpoint is its comparative in- 
destructibility. “That is where the piano 
maker has an advantage over the violin 
maker. Pianos do wear out, and they get 
abused ; but a violin is guarded as carefully 
as a child, the owner’s affection for it in- 
creasing every year, until it becomes incal- 
culably valuable to him. Every violinist’s 
goose is a swan to him. 


en 
ARCANGELO CORELLI. 


TueERE is a false impression existing among a number 
of violin players that music which does not go above 
the third position is quite easy. Those who entertain 
that idea should try some of the works of Corelli, 
Bach, and other early writers. 

The subject of this sketch was born at Fusignano, 
in the territory of Bologria, February, 1653. He 
early took a liking for the violin and made it his in- 
cessant study, and was the founder of violin playing 
such as other nations have modelled after. Before 
his time concertos had no existence, and it was in this 
style of composition he stood unrivalled. The pro- 
ficiency of Corelli on his violin became so great that 
his fame was extended throughout Europe. He did 
not attain great power of execution, but the style of 
his performance was elegant, with a tone that was 
sweet, firm and even. To him is given the honour of 
having the violin bows in orchestral playing all move 
up, or all down, a feature that makes well drilled 
orchestras so effective. 
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At the time when he was at the zenith of his repu- 
tation he was invited to the Court of Naples, where 
royalty wished to hear him. After much persuasion 
he went, but fearing he might not be well accompanied 
he took with him his own second violin and violon- 
cello players. At Naples he found Scarlatti, a famous 
player of the harpsichord, who entreated him to play 
some of his concertos before the King. At first he 
declined, on account of his whole band not being with 
him, and there was no time, le said, for rehearsal: 
At last he consented, and in great fear performed the 
first of them. The Neapolitan band played his 
accompaniments at sight, which so astonished him 
that he said to Mattei, his second violin, ‘‘ They play 
at Naples!"" After this, being again admitted into 
his Majesty's presence, he played one of his adagios, 
which the King found so long and dry that he left the 
room, to the great mortification of Corelli. 

Afterwards he desired to lead in the performance of 
a ‘*‘ Masque,” composed by Scarlatti, which was to be 
executed before the King. This he undertook, but 
owing to Scarlatti’s limited acquaintance with the 
violin he wrote Corelli's part awkward and difficult ; 
in one place it went up to F and when they came to 
that passage Corelli failed and could not execute it, 
and was astonished to hear Petrillo, the Neapolitan 
leader, and other violins perform with ease that 
which haffled his skill. A song succeeded this, in C 
minor, which Corelli led off in C major. ‘ Let us 
begin again,” said Scarlatti, but Corelli persisted in 
the major key, till Scarlatti was obliged to call out 
and set him right. So mortified was he with this 
disgrace that he stole back to Rome, and afterwards a 
haut-boy won so much of the applause of the Roman 
public that Corelli would never again play in public. 

At this time a violinist named Valentini won great 
success and became quite fashionable, which so 
affected Corelli that he was thrown into such a state 
of melancholy and chagrin as was thought to have 
hastened his death. His music has been, and is still 
used by all the great masters of the violin. His solos 
stand unrivalled for sweetness and purity, and Tartini 
formed all of his scholars on them. To be sure there 
is not the great variety of bowing that later players 
developed, but no violinist can afford to miss studying 
his ‘' Folies d’Espagne”’ re Folies), for he will 
find much that is of benefit. 

While playing a solo at Cardinal Ottoboni’s he 
observed the Cardinal and another person talking, on 
which he laid down his instrument, giving as his 
reason that he “ feared the music interrupted the 
conversation.” 

He died January 18th, 1713, and was interred in the 
Pantheon at Rome. Over the place of his interment 
there is a beautiful monument with a marble bust, 
erected to his memory by Phillip William, Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, under the direction of Cardinal 
Ottoboni. The bust represents him with a music 

aper in his hand, and on which are engraved a few 

ars of the ‘‘Sega” in his Fifth Sonata. For many 
years after his decease a solemn service, consisting of 
selections from his own works, was performed in the 
Pantheon by a numerous band, and this was continued 
as long as his scholars could be found to conduct the 
performance.—GgorGE Braycey in The Leader. 
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HENRI WIENIAWSKI. 
(Concluded from page 53.) 
WIENIAWSKI was an inveterate gambler. He had 
gambled away his earnings as fast as they came: his 
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all had gone. He was removed to the public hospital. 
History has it that he died there like a pauper. This 
is not true. During the summer of 1896, while recu- 
perating in the Thuringian forest I met Carl Klamroth, 
imperial concertmaster of the Moscow Orchestra. He 
knew Wieniawski well and he told me the facts. 
Wieniawski remained in the hospital for some time, 
but a few days before his death a wealthy lady of 
Moscow, who was greatly interested in him, had him 
removed to her house. Here during the last days of 
his life he was surrounded by every luxury that money 
could buy and by the most expert medical authorities. 
Death soon claimed him, and death in a terrible form. 
Klamroth saw him the day before he died. He was in 
a most horrible condition. That wealthy lady buried 
him in fine style, and all Moscow turned out and 
mourned his death. 

Still the fact remains that the great Wieniawski died 
on the hands of charity. Fortunately his life was 
insured for 100,000 francs, otherwise his wife and 
children would have been left in abject poverty. His 
widow is still living in Brussels. 

Wieniawski died in 1880, at the early age of forty- 
five. Ole Bull died in the same year, but at the age of 
seventy. Had Wieniawski bestowed the care upon his 
health that Ole Bull did, or that Joachim does, he 
might still have been living and delighting the world. 
He would have been to-day four years younger than 
Joachim 

He was utterly regardless of health, especially of 
sleep. After aconcert he would often sit at the gaming 
table all night, until the last farthing of the receipts of 
the concert was gone—for he had bad luck and invari- 
ably lost. Then he would take an early train for the 
town where he was to play that day, often being obliged 
to borrow money to pay his fare with. On arriving 
there he would breakfast and go at once to rehearsal. 
After dinner he would sleep an hour ortwo. After the 
concert he would be found gambling again. This was 
kept up for weeks. \ 

While touring he practised a little. At times, how- 
ever, he would be seized with a working fit, when he 
would lock himself up in his room and practise for 
hours at a time, sometimes ten hours a day. 

The following anecdote shows how great his passion 
for gambling was. It is not generally known, but it is 
vouched for by one who was an eye-witness of the 
scene. It was in Brussels. Wieniawski sat at the 
gaming table playing with Vieuxtemps. As usual the 
Pole lost, but he kept on playing until his last centime 
was gone. Then he staked his violin and lost that. 
Finally he borrowed money of Vieuxtemps and lost 
that. He was now at the end of his resources. 

Vieuxtemps spoke up: 

“If you will give me that new composition which 
you played to me to-day and give me the right to 
publish it as my own work I will give back your violin 
and we will call it squaré.”’ 

** Agreed,"’ said Wieniawski, and the bargain was 
made. Vieuxtemps was in high glee, for the composi- 
tion, which was quite new and not yet published, had 
pleased him mightily. He had long been envious of 
the Pole’s greater giftsin this quarter. He madea few 
changes in the work, wrote a cadenza and finale, and 
published it as his own. It made a great hit, and 
soon became one of the stock repertory pieces of every 
violinist. It was the famous ‘‘ Ballade and Polonaise"’ ! 

The practised eye can detect Wieniawski’s hand in 
it. 

The first stirring theme of the Polonaise in G, also 
the one in E minor, which form the backbone of the 
work, are his, also parts of the ballade. The bombas- 
tic, showy parts are Vieuxtemps. 

It is a sad case when a great man gambles away his 





own mental offspring. It isa great pity that Wieni™ 
awski did not finish and publish the work himself, for 
its musical value would then have been much greater. 
As a composer, Wieniawski was far greater than Vieux- 
temps. His works rank among the best that have been 
written for the violin. Vieuxtemps’ music is fast ageing. 
In Europe it is scarcely played at all to-day, while the 
works of Wieniawski are constantly growing in favour. 

His D minor Concerto is now one of the most popular 
of violin concertos. A fine work it is. How few can 
play it! There is a passion in it quite beyond the 
young conservatorist. What surprising compositions 
are the two Polonaises in D and A! They will not 
soon disappear from the concert stage. Then his 
fantasies on ‘‘ Faust” and on the two Russian Airs! 
The ‘‘ Souvenir de Moscow’ he played so wondrously 
that in later years he never put it on his programme 
because everywhere it was demanded as an encore. 
When he played that first simple, beautiful theme in 
G, there was scarcely a dry eye in the house. There 
was something inexpressibly touching in his playing 
of a simple melody. His fiery Mazurkas, too, when 
played by him, never failed to electrify his audience. 
And last, but not least, the Legende, one of the most 
beautiful things ever penned for the violin. How he 
did play that ! 

Wieniawski’'s works reveal beauty and originality of 
invention, good taste, musicianship, and adaptability 
to the violin. They are, moreover, always grateful. 

As a teacher Wieniawski was also very successful. 
Among his pupils are Ysaye, who studied with him for 
fourteen months, after having been with Vieuxtemps 
for a number of years; Willy Hess, the well-known 
Cologne violinist ; Charles Gregorowitsch and Leopold 
Litchtenberg. The latter he picked up during his 
American tour and took to Brussels with him. His 
last pupil was Gregorowitsch. 

Wieniawski's influence on violin playing was marked. 
He gave it new impetus. It was no easy task to make 
an impression at the time he began his career. It 
required a genius, In 1850 Ernst was then in his best 
years; he had long since set all Europe aflame. 
Paganini had been dead but ten years, and the lustre 
of his fame was still undimmed. Ole Bull was forty 
years oid and at the zenith of his power. Spohr was 
still living and exerting his mighty influence. Vieux- 
temps was an accepted favourite, with ten years of 
public life behind him. De Beriot, the founder of the 
Belgian school, was in all his glory. Sivori, Bazzini, 
David, Lipinski, Leonard, Alard, and Hauser were all 
shining lights. Joachim was then concertmeister at 
Weimar under Liszt, the god of the musical world. 
The standard of virtuosity was high in 1850. Wieni- 
awski sailed forth, and soon his name was in every 
mouth, he took rank with the very first. In the whole 
history of violin playing there are about seventy-five 
famous names. Of these no less than twenty are 
names that stard out in bold relief, names that signify 
something original and extraordinary. If we sift still 
more in order to get down to distinct types, to men 
who were isolated, who stood alone because of their 
peculiar genius, we find in the eighteenth century 
three names—Corelli, Tartini, and Viotti. In this 
century we find seven names, Paganini, Spohr, Ernst, 
Ole Bull, Vieuxtemps, and Cesar Thompson. 

Joachim is unique to-day as the greatest of the 
severe classical players, but he followed in Spohr's 
footsteps, and does not count as one of the great 
originals of all time. Ysaye also holds an isolated 
oe amg as the biggest temperamental performer of 
iving violinists, but he copied Wieniawski. 

The greatest of all for all time were Paganini, Ernst 
and Wieniawski. 

ARTHUR M. ABELL, in the London Musical Courter. 
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The ‘ Strad.” 


As already intimated in our last issue, we have for the last three 
months given Mr. NNn’s strings a fair, and at the same time, a 
severe trial, and we are therefore able to speak of their quality from 
personal experience. It is our candid opinion that the strings are 
about the very best we have ever wel, and we have found them 
most reliable both in durability and tone. This remark does, 
however, not only apply to the E strings, but we have found the A, 
D and G equally good in every respect. ‘They are perfectly true in 
fifths, and it was but very seldom that we came across a string that 
was perh s not uptothe mark. The durability of the E strings 
was fodeed wonderful, and we know of instances where a string has 
lasted six weeks, always tuned up to full concert pitch! We can, 
therefore, thoroughly recommend the strings to the notice of our 
friends and readers ; they will find that, by using them, they will 
save time and money, and violinists of an irritable and nervous 
temperament will, by using them, improve in both affability and 
amiability ; for surely there is nothing more apt to disturb the 
patience of a fiddler ni a string which iseither false, or does not 
stand pulling up to pitch. We feel confident that if our friends will 
give ene strings a trial they will never use any other. 


The British Musician. 


Having given them a severe trial we are well able to o- to 
theirexcellence. We have found all the strings—G, D, A and E— 
perfectly true, and the latter (E) in particular, brilliant Se anal. 
We are convinced that these strings are the very best we have ever 
tried, and cordially recommend them to all violinists. Mr. Bonn 
prepares them bya chemical process, which renders them impervious 
tothe moisture of the hand and variation of temperature, and cr 
excellence in these respects alone entitles the strings to be called ‘ 
godsend to violinists.” 


The Piano, Organ and Music Trades’ 
Journal. 


Mr. Bonn has been very successful in his experiments and his 
**Premier” strings have gained an excellent reputation among 
violinists for their brilliant tone and great durability. We recom- 
mend all those who are interested to test the result. 


Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review. 


Mr. J. Epwin Bonn has discovered a chemical process for the 
improvement of violin strings by rendering them unaffected by 
moisture of the hand ; the said process also improving the tone. 
Mr. Bonn, who is well known in the Isle of Wight as a violinist, 
has had considerable experience in practical chemistry, and has 
been most successful in his recent researches. 


The ‘‘Strad.” 


Mr. J. Epwin Bonn sends us a set of ‘‘ Premier ” Violoncello 
Strings, which as regards quality, can well stand comparison with 
Mr. Bonn’s excellent Violin Strings; they are clear in tone, perfect 
in fifths and very durable. Can there be more said to recommend 
them? We are sure many a violoncellist will bless the moment 
when he gives them a fair trial. 





Price List Free on Application. 





J. EDWIN BONN, 
26, High Street, 
Brading, Isle of Wight. 
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all had gone. He was removed to the public hospital. 
History has it that he died there like a pauper. This 
is not true. During the summer of 1896, while recu- 
perating in the Thuringian forest I met Carl Klamroth, 
imperial concertmaster of the Moscow Orchestra. He 
knew Wieniawski well and he told me the facts. 
Wieniawski remained in the hospital for some time, 
but a few days before his death a wealthy lady of 
Moscow, who was greatly interested in him, had him 
removed to her house. Here during the last days of 
his life he was surrounded by every luxury that money 
could buy and by the most expert medical authorities. 
Death soon claimed him, and death in a terrible form. 
Klamroth saw him the day before he died. He was in 
a most horrible condition. That wealthy lady buried 
him in fine style, and all Moscow turned out and 
mourned his death. 

Still the fact remains that the great Wieniawski died 
on the hands of charity. Fortunately his life was 
insured for 100,000 francs, otherwise his wife and 
children would have been left in abject poverty. His 
widow is still living in Brussels. 

Wieniawski died in 1880, at the early age of forty- 
five. Ole Bull died in the same year, but at the age of 
seventy. Had Wieniawski bestowed the care upon his 
health that Ole Bull did, or that Joachim does, he 
might still have been living and delighting the world. 
He would have been to-day four years younger than 
Joachim 


He was utterly regardless of health, especially of 


sleep. After aconcert he would often sit at the gaming 
table all night, until the last farthing of the receipts of 
the concert was gone—for he had bad luck and invari- 
ably lost. Then he would take an early train for the 
town where he was to play that day, often being obliged 
to borrow money to pay his fare with. On arriving 
there he would breakfast and go at once to rehearsal. 
After dinner he would sleep an hour ortwo. After the 
concert he would be found gambling again. This was 
kept up for weeks. 

While touring he practised a little. At times, how- 
ever, he would be seized with a working fit, when he 
would lock himself up in his room and practise for 
hours at a time, sometimes ten hours a day. 

The following anecdote shows how great his passion 
for gambling was. It is not generally known, but it is 
vouched for by one who was an eye-witness of the 
scene. It was in Brussels. Wieniawski sat at the 
gaming table playing with Vieuxtemps. As usual the 
Pole lost, but he kept on playing until his last centime 
was gone. Then he staked his violin and lost that. 
Finally he borrowed money of Vieuxtemps and lost 
that. He was now at the end of his resources. 

Vieuxtemps spoke up: 

“If you will give me that new composition which 
you played to me to-day and give me the right to 
publish it as my own work I will give back your violin 
and we will call it square.” 

* Agreed,"' said Wieniawski, and the bargain was 
made. Vieuxtemps was in high glee, for the composi- 
tion, which was quite new and not yet published, had 
pleased him mightily. He had long been envious of 
the Pole'’s greater gifts in this quarter. He madea few 
changes in the work, wrote a cadenza and finale, and 
published it as his own. It made a great hit, and 
soon became one of the stock repertory pieces of every 
violinist. It was the famous “ Ballade and Polonaise"’ ! 

The practised eye can detect Wieniawski’s hand in 


The first stirring theme of the Polonaise in G, also 
the one in E minor, which form the backbone of the 
work, are his, also parts of the ballade. The bombas- 
tic, showy parts are Vieuxtemps. 

It is a sad case when a great man gambles away his 





own mental offspring. It isa great pity that Wieni~ 
awski did not finish and publish the work himself, for 
its musical value would then have been much greater. 
As a composer, Wieniawski was far greater than Vieux- 
temps. His works rank among the best that have been 
written for the violin. Vieuxtemps’ music is fast ageing. 
In Europe it is scarcely played at all to-day, while the 
works of Wieniawski are constantly growing in favour. 

His D minor Concerto is now one of the most popular 
of violin concertos. A fine work it is. How few can 
play it! There is a passion in it quite beyond the 
young conservatorist. What surprising compositions 
are the two Polonaises in D and A! They will not 
soon disappear from the concert stage. Then his 
fantasies on ‘‘ Faust’’ and on the two Russian Airs! 
The ‘‘ Souvenir de Moscow "’ he played so wondrously 
that in later years he never put it on his programme 
because everywhere it was demanded as an encore. 
When he played that first simple, beautiful theme in 
G, there was scarcely a dry eye in the house. There 
was something inexpressibly touching in his playing 
ofa simple melody. His fiery Mazurkas, too, when 
played by him, never failed to electrify his audience. 
And last, but not least, the Legende, one of the most 
beautiful things ever penned for the violin. How he 
did play that ! 

Wieniawski’'s works reveal beauty and originality of 
invention, good taste, musicianship, and adaptability 
to the violin. They are, moreover, always grateful. 

As a teacher Wieniawski was also very successful. 
Among his pupils are Ysaye, who studied with him for 
fourteen months, after having been with Vieuxtemps 
for a number of years; Willy Hess, the well-known 
Cologne violinist ; Charles Gregorowitsch and Leopold 
Litchtenberg. The latter he picked up during his 
American tour and took to Brussels with him. His 
last pupil was Gregorowitsch. 

Wieniawski's influence on violin playing was marked. 
He gave it new impetus. It was no easy task to make 
an impression at the time he began his career. It 
required a genius. In 1850 Ernst was then in his best 
years; he had long since set all Europe aflame. 
Paganini had been dead but ten years, and the lustre 
of his fame was still undimmed. Ole Bull was forty 
years old and at the zenith of his power. Spohr was 
still living and exerting his mighty influence. Vieux- 
temps was an accepted favourite, with ten years of 
public life behind him. De Beriot, the founder of the 
Belgian school, was in all his glory. Sivori, Bazzini, 
David, Lipinski, Leonard, Alard, and Hauser were all 
shining lights. Joachim was then concertmeister at 
Weimar under Liszt, the god of the musical world. 
The standard of virtuosity was high in 1850. Wieni- 
awski sailed forth, and soon his name was in every 
mouth, he took rank with the very first. In the whole 
history of violin playing there are about seventy-five 
famous names. Of these no less than twenty are 
names that stand out in bold relief, names that signify 
something original and extraordinary. If we sift still 
more in order to get down to distinct types, to men 
who were isolated, who stood alone because of their 
peculiar genius, we find in the eighteenth century 
three names—Corelli, Tartini, and Viotti. In this 
century we find seven names, Paganini, Spohr, Ernst, 
Ole Bull, Vieuxtemps, and Cesar Thompson. 

Joachim is unique to-day as the greatest of the 
severe classical players, but he followed in Spohr’s 
footsteps, and does not count as one of the great 
originals of all time. Ysaye also holds an isolated 

sition as the biggest temperamental performer of 
iving violinists, but he copied Wieniawski. 

The greatest of all for all time were Paganini, Ernst 
and Wieniawski. 

ARTHUR M. ABELL, in the London Musical Courter. 
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The ‘ Strad.” 


As already intimated in our last issue, we have for the last three 
months given Mr. Bonn’s strings a fair, and at the same time, a 
severe trial, and we are therefore able to speak of their quality from 
personal experience. It is our candid o Spa that the strings are 
about the very best we have ever used, and we have found them 
most reliable both in durability and tone. This remark does, 
however, not only apply to the E strings, but we have found the A, 
D and G equally good in every respect. ‘hey are perfectly true in 
fifths, and it was but very seldom that we came across a string that 
was perh s not uptothe mark. The durability of the E strings 
was tndeed wonderful, and we know of instances where a string has 
lasted six weeks, always tuned up to full concert pitch! We can, 
therefore, thoroughly recommend the strings to the notice of our 
friends and readers ; they will find that, by using them, they will 
save time and money, and violinists of an irritable and nervous 
temperament will, A using them,.improve in both affability and 
amiability ;. for a there is nothing more apt to disturb the 
patience of a fiddler than a string which iseither false, or does not 
stand pulling up to pitch. We feel confident that if our friends will 
give en strings a trial they will never use any other. 


The British Musician. 


Having given them a severe trial we are well able to pony to 
their excellence. We have found all the strings—G, D, A and E— 
perfectly true, and the latter (E) in particular, brilliant ae disable. 
We are convinced that these strings are the very best we have ever 
tried, and cordially recommend them to all violinists. Mr. Bonn 
prepares them by achemical process, which renders them impervious 
to the moisture of the hand and variation of temperature, and er 
excellence in these respects alone entitles the strings to be called “ 
godsend to violinists.” 




















The Piano, Organ and Music Trades’ 
Journal. 


Mr. Bonn has been very successful in his experiments and his 
‘*Premier” strings have gained an excellent reputation among 
violinists for their brilliant tone and great durability. We recom- 
mend all those who are interested to test the result. 


Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review. 


Mr. J. Epwin Bonn has discovered a chemical process for the 
improvement of violin strings by rendering them unaffected by 
moisture of the hand ; the said process also i apple the tone. 
Mr. Bonn, who is well known in the Isle of Wight as a violinist, 
has had considerable experience in practical aad, and has 
been most successful in his recent researches. 


The ‘‘Strad.” 


Mr. J. Epwin Bonn sends us a set of “ Premier ” Violoncello 
Strings, which as regards quality, can well stand comparison with 
Mr. Bonn’s excellent Violin Strings ; they are clear in tone, perfect 
in fifths and verydurable. Can there be more said to recommend 
them? We are sure many a violoncellist will bless the moment 
when he gives them a fair trial. 
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FOR ‘SALE. 


A FINE TONED FULL SIZE FOUR-STRINGED 
DOUBLE BASS. 


Recommended by a Professor, £35. 


A. F. SHEARLOCK, 
Burroughs, Hendon, N. uw. 


~xx. WANTED. 4 
COPIES OF “VIOLIN TIMES” 
Nos. 40, 44, 46, 57 and 59. 


Any of our readers forwarding the above 
Copies to the Editor of The “ Violin Times,” 
38, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, will receive 

10s. worth of New Music, post free. 


PLEASE STATE DEGREE OF DIFFICULTY. 


VIOLIN PRIMER, 


BY 


E. POLONASKI & FRANK ROTH, JR. 


Copies of this celebrated work, which is 
now in its 12th Edition, can be had at 


1/6 net, post free. 


ALSO 


Melodious Studies 


IN THE SEVEN POSITIONS, 
By E. POLONASKI. 


A SEQUEL to the ABOVE PRIMER 
at 1/3 net, Post Free. 


Send P.O. or Stamps to 


Mr. W. L. JACKSON, 
72, Dawes Road, 
Walham Green, 8.W. 





NOW READY. 





VOL. VI. “THE VIOLIN TIMES,” 


Handsome Binding Cases in Grey Cloth with Silver 
Lettering, with Index complete. 


PRICE 2s, oR POST FREE 2s, 3d. 


THE VII. VOLUME OF 
VIOLIN TIMES” 


ce THE 


Commenced in November, 1899. 





Annual Subseription, 2/6, post free. 





Address— 
““The Secretary,” 
38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, 
‘ London, S.W. 





‘ASHDOWN EDITION 
OF 
STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 


(VIOLIN AND PIANO.) Net. 
Vol. $.. & 
1. Lyric Album (5 pieces).. x 6 
2. Diehl. Six Gavottes .. z 6 
3. Burgmiiller. Three Nocturnes... z © 
4. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’ amit, 
Book I. (7 pieces).. ‘ xo 
5. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’ satel, 
Book II. (6 pieces) 2 0 
6. Ernst. Four morceaux de whe I 6 
7 Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op. 58 2 0 
8. Lange. Six pieces vo B® 
9. Spohr. Grand Violin School, ical. 4 0 
10. Baillot. Formula (Scales and inka zo 
11. Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos. 1 to 6) 1 6 


12. Hollaender. Four in“ maare pieces, 
Op. 42 ee 

13. Spohr. Concerto Seasitithees, Op. 47 

14. Molique. Six melodies, Op. 36.. 

15. Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 


16. Papini. Six characteristic pieces 
(To be continued.) 
EDWIN ASHDOWN. 
(Limited) 
LONDON. 
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SUPPLEMENT.—No. 76. 
LA CHANSON DU VIOLONCELLE. 


By ARTHUR BROADLEY. 


Author of ‘* Chats to Cello Students,” etc., etc. 
PIERRE Francois St. ETIENNE, a poor violoncellist, 
sits in his miserable attic diligently practising the 
violoncello. He works and hopes for the time when 
he shall be considered an artist, and be able to earn 
much money. Thérése, the daughter of the butcher, 
who is very much in love with Frangois, declares that 
he plays the violoncello better than anybody she ever 
heard, with the exception of Schlatersglabt, the 
cranky old German professor. Thérése is musical ; 
does not her uncle play the horn at the Opera 
Comique ? and can he not also play the ‘cello? In 
fact, it was from the uncle Henri that Francois 
obtained his first lessons in ‘cello playing, and so apt 
a pupil was he that before many weeks Thérése 
declared that Frangois could play ‘‘ Ah vous dirai-je 
maman”’ as well as the ‘ Belle Cantatrice” at the 
Opera Comique could sing it, and far better than 
l’oncle Henri could play it. Ah! if Frangois could 
only afford to have lessons from Herr Schlatersglabt, 
ke would turn out a credit to the small town of 
Belfort; he would then have a recommendation to 
the best patrons, and would soon earn enough money 
for us to marry— Ah! I believe that is the sound of 
Francois practising. He will not have to work so 
hard when we are married. ‘‘ Ah vous dirai-je 
maman!”’ 

* * * 

While Thérése thus mused and hummed the popular 
melody to herself a different scene was being enacted 
at the house of Herr Schlatersglabt. For some time 
past the aged maestro had grown--—well—eccentric, 
thus he often locked himself in his room for days 
together. How he obtained food during these periods, 
or whether he abstained from all food and drink, the 


. old servant, Gretchen, whom Schlatersglabt brought 


with him from Berlin, could never explain. But now 
the eccentric German musician had arrived at the 
end, and alone, locked up in his private apartment he 
was peacefully passing away,—out of his lonely love- 
less life, to that of the unknown. 

The inhabitants of Ja ville Belfort were surprised and 
shocked to read the following announcement in the 
morning paper: ‘‘It is with regret that we announce 
the death of the famous violoncello virtuoso, Carl 
Julius Schlatersglabt. When the sad event happened 
the world will never know; he was found yesterday in 
his bedroom with his beloved 'cello clasped in his 
arms. It is said that he had been locked in his room 
for several days.” 

* * 

The attic in which Frangois, the hero of our little 
sketch lodges, is all but empty of furniture; the walls, 
with the exception of a few cheap prints of violin or 
‘cello celebrities, are bare. Frangois does not heed 
this; he seems strangely agitated this evening. It is 
long past ten o'clock, and the tea-tray which his 
motherly landlady brings punctually each day at five, 
remains unnoticed and the meal untouched. With 
rapid nervous steps he walks about the room, some- 
times with a smile flickering around his features, at 
other times with that far-away look in his eyes as of 
one who dreams of the great things which he intends 
to accomplish. Ah! it was a chance in a thousand ! 
A Guarnerius ‘cello for 200 francs—the case is worth 
that. What would Herr Schlatersglabt think if he 
could know that his beloved Guarnerius had been 
sold so cheap. Ah! it is a grand instrument, and so 
peculiar, with its dark brown varnish, varying from 
the golden amber brown down the centre of the back 
(where much wear has removed the upper coats) to 
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the rich tints of the ribs—and the dark, almost black, 
appearance of the centre of the table. Look at the 
ribs! all curled and wrinkled with age, and full of 
cracks and patches. Ugh! look at that ugly fracture 
at the base of the neck; that is the wine and cards 
and fighting. What interesting secrets it could tell if 
it only had the Lye of speech. To think that 
Schlatersglabt died with this very instrument in his 
hands—that his thin claw-like fingers had to be un- 
clasped from this very neck and fingerboard, that—"’ 

Francois had proceeded thus far with his thoughts 
when he was interrupted by a noise from the 
instrument. 

‘*Mon Dieu! is the ‘cello haunted? I wonder 
what that noise was? I declare I feel half afraid of 
it ; it has such a wonderful history. It is said that an 
old monk, who shut himself up for forty years to 
study the art of music, greatly to the neglect of his 
pater nosters, etc., confided to this instrument a great 
secret, which the next three owners in succession, if 
they should prove themselves worthy, should unravel. 

‘Certain it is that Gruntersmann, who came into 
possession of the instrument on the death of the 
monk, soon developed into the finest ‘cellist of the 
day, and at his untimely death caused by an un- 
fortunate pistol-shot in a duel about an affaive du 
ceuy, the instrument passed into the hands of 
Schlatersglabt. Poor old Schlatersglabt! I wonder ! 
—Mon Dieu! there is that sound again!" Here 
Francois was terrified to see the ‘cello (which was 
reared in a corner of the room) turn deliberately 
around until it faced him, and peer at him with a 
cunning look in the eyes of the sound holes. Not 
content with this the sound holes seemed to twist and 
twirl. Why! the ‘cello was actually laughing at him! 
Without any. visible assistance from the bow, the 
instrument commenced a series of gruntings and 
pane. After some time the sounds gradually 
ormed themselves into words, and this is what 
Francois heard :— 

‘Francois! Francois! be not afraid of me. I have 
to tell my secret to three persons, seulement mais out, 
then my power is lost. Gruntersmann was the first, 
Schlatersglabt the second, and thou, dear Frandéois, 
art the third. But listen, Francois; thou would’st 
play the ‘cello like Schlatersglabt—poor old Schlaters- 
glabt, we were good friends for over forty years, and 
he never grew tired of me. Silly old Schlatersglabt ! 
he might have been happy, but he preferred honour 
and riches, and fame; but dear me, how I do rattle 
on; let me tell thee the secret which thou must learn. 

Thou can’st not serve two masters—either be con- 
tent to be a poor miserable teacher of music, and a 
player at the Opera Comique, with thy Thérése for a 
wife, and perhaps shortly—who can tell ? one or two 

lump babies, with sticky, treacly hands, and dear 
Fittle fat faces, and—but, dear me, what do I know 
about babies? However, thou must know that thou 
can’st never get to the top rung of the ladder. Thy 
Therese will grow up to be a comely, fat housewife, 
and thou,—well, thou might'st have been worse. 

‘‘ But I can see it in thine eyes; thou art not content 
with the picture; thou art ambitious; thou would'st 
play like thy redecessors, Gruntersmann and 
Schlatersglabt. ell, Francois, have thy way, but 
thou must obey my commands. Thy share of the 
contract must be fulfilled, which everyone who ac- 
complishes anything great in art must likewise do. 

“Listen! for ten years thou shalt not love anything 
but me, neither the cards, nor the good red wine, nor 
even thy little fat Therese shall interest thee. Thou 
shalt serve music for a short ten years, then all the 
world will be at thy feet ; tout le monde will worship 
thee ; thou will be recognised as the king of violon- 
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cellists. Is it not a brilliant picture? But take up 
thy bow and I will sing thee a chorale which was 
taught me by Guillaume de Froc during our forty 
years sojourn together in Ja chapeile de St. Leufroy. 
When thou gettest this tune into thy head it will 
never go out again, and during thy ten years of servi- 
tude, if thou should'st ever think of anything but me, 
the memory of ‘ La chanson du violoncelle ’ will bring 
thy straying affections back again, and thou wilt 
think of thy future, and will hasten back to my side 
and be once more a slave to the two great forces in 
thy nature, music and ambition.” 
* * * * * 


As Francois sat over his breakfast the next morning, 
he thought : ‘‘ Ah! is it nota brilliant picture ? Poor 
Thérése! But then she will never wait ten years for 
me; she will marry the red-haired butcher boy who 
helps in her father’s shop—and I—well, perhaps I 
shall be rich as old Schlatersglabt was, and marry a 
princess.”’ 

- - * . * 

Five years have slipped away. Pierre Francois has 
even now become a famous player; much better than 
he had ever dreamed of ; he has yet another five years 
to devote to his instrument (Thérése, annoyed at 
his persistent neglect, has married the butcher), 
when something happened which caused Francois 
unhappiness. At his concerts Francois had frequently 
observed the young and beautiful Comtesse de Villert ; 
and what is more, she always was in the very first 
seat. It was with beating heart that Francois observed 
the confusion on the fair lady's face, when, after 
performing some difficult passage his eyes met hers ; 
so it can readily be understood that it was with no 
little gladness that Francois received one day an invi- 
tation to play at the salon of the Comtesse. Ah, here 
was a grand opportunity, he would not let it slip by. 

Francois played well, and was the envy of all the 
young men who had assembled at the concert, any of 
whom would have given a thousand louis to have had 
the opportunity to demand the hand of the charmer, 
as Francois now had. Was he not at this moment in 
the conservatory with her? Yes, Francois, forgetful 
of his solemn vow to devote all his thoughts and 
energies to music, was actually having a /éte-a-téte with 
the Comtesse. 

‘*Ah! ma princesse, I can see it in thine eyes; 
thou hast a secret, else why dost thou blush? Why 
dost thou turn away thy fair face from me? What is 
thy secret, ma princesse ?” 

* Ditesemoi ! Dites-moi donc, si vous n'étes pas effrayé !"' 

‘Ah, mon Frangois! I love !—I love !—” : 

“ Thou lovest what ?—my music? Is it then that 
thou really iovest my music?” 

‘Ah no! yes! no! I love music, but Frangois, I 
love—" 

‘Is it that thou lovest ?”’ 

“Yes! yes! Francois, can’st thou not see? It 
is not for me to tell. Oh, Frangois, Frangois, I love 
thee, mon cher Francois—"’ 

Yes, yes, ma princesse, but listen—I hear someone 
playing on my dear 'cello—tell me some other time,” 
and Frangois suddenly remembering his vow, rushed 
straight off home with his ‘cello tucked safely under 
his arms, and his long locks flying in the night air. 

* . * * * 


More than the ten years have passed which Francois 
had to devote to his ‘cello, and he is now one of the 
first and greatest of ‘cello virtuosi. Thérése is happy 
with her plebeian husband and her large family of 
sons and daughters. The Comtesse de Villert is 
married, so are the numerous titled ladies with whom 
Francois has successively fallen in love, only to desert 
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at the never ceasing cali of his love for music, and if 
you could see him in his thread-bare coat and with 
his long gray locks and gaunt visage, you would take 
him for a man of sixty years rather than forty, and a 
man in poverty rather than one of the richest in the 
province where he resides. 

Ah, what is fame? A mere empty bubble; a golden 
hued butterfly inviting us to the chase with its 
brightly coloured wings, but if grasped ever so lightly, 
leaves nothing but the mere shrunken, shrivelled 
skeleton. 

But do not blame Francois too severely. He has 
sacrificed no one’s happiness but his own. 

Thérése has become accustomed to the smell of 
suet, and with her husband and children is happy. 
Francois cannot say that he is happy. With the power 
to interest and charm others, he is melancholy him- 
self; he cannot think of anything but music, and, 
although one of the finest players the world has ever 
known, he still sighs after the unattainable. 


mnecimocemnntiliiaminisntnantas 
DOUBLE BASS NOTES. 


DRaGONETTI produced the most powerful tone upon 
the double bass of any man the world has seen. So 
predominating was it that he could throw an orchestra 
of seventy musicians into confusion, which he often 
did when something displeased him. 

‘When “ Aida,"’ opera by Verdi, written for the 
Khedive, Ismail Pasha, was to be first performed in 
the new opera house at Cairo, it was rehearsed and 
conducted by Bottesini, the great bass player, the 
dread of the sea causing Verdi to decline to go. 

Joseph Hrabe, for many years master of the double 
bass at the conservatory at Prague, lived to a ripe 
old age; but did not play upon the instrument for 
some years prior to his death, having lost the entire 
use of the second finger of his left hand from overwork. 

Dragonetti headed the double basses (thirteen in 
number) at the Beethoven Festival at Bonn, an 
ancient*and beautiful town in Prussia, and the birth- 
place of Beethoven, at the extreme age of ninety, thus 
doing homage to the great master and one of: his 
most intimate friends. 

An ancient custom—-still adherred to when Verdi's 
opera, ‘‘ Nabuco,”’ was given its first production, 
about 1842—made it incumbent upon the composer 
to sit in the orchestra, between the principal ‘cello 
and double bass players, nominally for the purpose of 
turning the leaves of their music, but in reality to 
stand or fall, in person, with his work. 

Dragonetti was an extremely eccentric character. 
He had a large number of dolls that he would dress 
up and play with. Among the collection was a very 
black one that-he called his wife. He was an 
inveterate snuff-taker, and had many peculiar snuff 
boxes. He is said to have been a kind-hearted man, 
but rather close with money. His dog, Carlo, always 
accompanied him into the orchestra. 

Herr E. Storch, the late principal double bassist 
of the Gewandhaus orchestra, Leipzig, and teacher 
of H. J. Butler, Boston symphony orchestra, died, 
in 1878, at the early age of thirty-eight years. His 
knowledge and command of the instrument was 
simply wonderful, and, could he have lived the full 
time allotted to man, would have astonished the 
world. He was, in turn, a pupil of Hrabe, and com- 
menced to study with that gentleman at the age of 
fourteen. 

Berlioz, in his work on the art of conducting, 
speaks of the double bass players as a ‘‘ lot of lazy, 
shiftless simplifyers, and to many cases grossly in- 
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competent.”” In all probability, no musician, with 
the possible exception of Wagner, was better posted 
as to the true standing of each instrument than Berlioz. 
Signor Arditi is a friend of the double bass player. 

J. H. AnpREws, in the Boston Leader. 


‘stile ee ee 
REVIEWS. 


Books, Music, &c., intended for Review, should be 
addvessed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, S.W. 


Important Notice: In accordance with the wishes 
expressed by many of our readers, the marks placed 
after the pieces indicating the degree of difficulty, will 
in future be given thus: (I) means quite elementary ; 
(II) very easy; (III) easy; (IV) fairly easy, does not 
move out of the first position; (V) moderately difficult, 
does not go higher than the third position; (VI) also 
of moderate difficulty, and only occasionally goes 
higher than the fifth position ; (VII) difficult ; (VIII) 
very difficult ; (IX) still more difficult ; (X) written for 
professional players only ; (XI) written for artists only; 
(XII) written for virtuosi only. 





We have received— 

From Messrs. BALFour & Co. 

A recently patented combination violin string and 
resin box in best nickel silver. The price of this box 
is only 2s. 6d., and the refills of the finest resin 3n 
metal disc ready to screw in, are only 6d. We have 
already referred to this ingenious invention in our last 
issue on page 38. 


From Messrs. RuDALL, CARTE AND Co. 


The Musical Directory, Annual, and Almanac. This 
useful little pamphlet contains not only the usual 
miscellaneous information as regards concert, institu- 
tions, academies, vocal duet, trio, and quartet parties, 
a list of all the principal teachers and professors in 
London and country, metropolitan music-sellers, 
instrument makers, new music, and musical works, 
and a lot of useful ‘information interesting to the 
musical profession. The fact that this work is now in 
its forty-eighth annual issue must be a sufficient proof 
that its value has been greatly appreciated by the 
musical profession at large. 

The Professional Pocket Book, or Daily and Hourly 
Engagement Diary for 1900, will be found to be 
invaluable to all musicians who give lessons or have 
many engagements. The work is spaced out for each 
hour of the day and is divided out into three parts, one 
for each term, so one part, if desired, can carried 
separately in the case. It need only bementioned that 
the little work has been originally published according 
to the plan of the late Sir Julius Benedict, a gentleman 
who wasnot only a great musician, but also a thorough 
business man. 


From Mr. R. R. SHIELDS, MANCHESTER. 


We beg to call the attention of our readers to his 
new improved ‘‘ Infallible Oil," applicable to every 
instrument in an orchestra. Mr. Shields has many 
testimonials as to its merits, including such as given 
by Mr. Siegfried Jacoby, Carl Schneider, J. Lexhime, 
F.C.V., Englefield, Ludwig Strauss, Van Biene, J. T. 
Carrodus, and many others too numerous to mention. 

Gompo. We remind our readers of a substance 
called ‘‘Gompo” for preventing the slipping of the 
pegs on the violin. Violinists who are troubled with 
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violin or ‘cello pegs that will not stick, will do well to 
give this composition atrial. The preparation is well 
spoken of by many of the leading professors of the 
day. 


From MgEssrs. AUGENER & Co. 


The Orchestra, Volume II. Orchestral combination. 
The well-known and eminently capable author, Mr. 
Ebenezer Prout, in the volume before us, deals with 
the subject of instrumentation in a most perfect and 
able manner. The quotations from orchestral scores 
occupy a very large portion of the space, and as in 
the preceding volume, the passages selected have been 
taken from works of the most varied style and of 
different periods, from the time of Haydn down to the 
present day. Theauthor, in his preface, acknowledges 
the kind services and the assistance of his friends, 
Professor Mahaffy, Dr. C. W. Pearce, and Mr. js 
Spawforth, and he admits that students have derived 
from the series sufficient benefit to have repaid him 
for all the labour he has spent. We can confidently 
recommend the little work to the notice of all earnestly 
inclined musicians. 





From Messrs. BALFour & Co. 


‘* How to tell the Nationality of old Violins" is a neat 
little pamphlet in which the authors wish it to be 
clearly understood that the many points of difference 
in the national peculiarities in violin work are not 
absolutely without exception, insomuch that some few 
of the best violin makers of old, after working for some 
time in their own country, left it, and so naturally 
introduced {their own countrymen’s methods into the 
country of their adoption, they themselves in turn 
being influenced by the new school into which they 
had migrated. The facts set forth in the booklet wiil 
be of great interest to violin collectors and to those 
who may be in doubt from whence their particular 
violins eminate. The book is illustrated throughout, 
and its contents are divided into five different chapters, 
i.e., the English, French, German, Dutch, and Italian 
schools. The book is beautifully printed, and will 
afford great interest to all that are concerned in the 
art of violin-making. We have, therefore, every right 
to recommend it to the perusal of our readers. 


We are in receipt of the following music : 
From Messrs. Hopwoop & Crewe, Ltp. 


** Romance in D" for violin and piano by W. V. 
Fisher. This will be found a melodious little piece of 
the drawing-room class, and we may well expect 
greater things in the future from this evidently talented 
composer. (IV.) 


From Mr. A. T. POLE. 


“* Autumn Tints," Intermezzo, by Arthur T. Pole 
The yp has been played by all the principal bands 
and has proved a splendid success. It has already 
been arranged in the form of a septett and orchestra, 
and a recent edition has been announced for the violin 
and piano. (IV.) 

From Messrs. Cary & Co. 

‘* Romance’’ by T. J. Rowe. This most pleasing 
little composition is numbered 45 in a long series of 
original violin solos with accompaniment for the piano. 
The piece is written in the conventional key of G, and 
on account of its very melodious character we can well 
be justified in recommending it to the attention of 
violin players of moderate ability. (V.) 
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From Mgssrs. Wittcocks & Co., Lip. 


_“* Mimosa "’ is an effective arrangement for piano and 
violin by E. Polonaski of the melody of the well known 
song, ‘‘ The Jewel of Asia"’ by James Philp. (V.) 


From MEssrs. AUGENER & Co. 


** Twenty-five Studies in all major and minor scales, 
Op. 16, by C. Hering, edited by Ernst Heim, who has 
written to them a second violin part, which greatly 
increases the very interesting contents. The studies 
are written in all different scales, including six sharps 
and six flats, and they will therefore be most interesting 
to more advanced players. (VI.) 

Two Duos, Op. 15, by C. Hering, edited, revised, 
phrased, and fingered by Ernst Heim. The two duets 
are both in the first positions, only occasionally shifting 
to the half and second positions. As they appear to us 
within the reach of amateur players, we can recommend 
them. (IV.) 

Souveniy of Beauchamps. Op. 32, No. 1., by H. 
Vieuxtemps, is a most effective drawing-room solo, so 
well known to our fiddling fraternity that it requires 
no further comment on our part. (VII.) 

lrecisely the same may be said of 

La Chasse, Op. 32, No. 3, by Vieuxtemps, in which a 
peculiar effect is created by the performer who has to 
screw up the G string to B flat. (VII.) 

Three Adagios from the violin concertos of Louis 
Spohr, arranged by F. RK. Hermann for violin and 
pianoforte, flute and pianoforte, or clarionet and 
pianoforte. The movements have been drawn from 
Op. 48, 47, and 55. (VII.) 

Melodie Amoureuse for violin and piano by Alfred 
Moffat, will no doubt please amateurs who are in want 
of pretty and melodious drawing-room pieces. It is 
written in the key of F major. (VI.) 

Palaestra is a collection of pieces, sonatas, suites and 
concert pieces for violin solo with pianoforte accom- 
paniment arranged in progressive order, carefully 
marked and annotated by Ernst Heim. Books 6 b. 
and ¢. contain pieces up to the eleventh position and 
include a “ Sicillian Dance" by Emile Thomas. (A 
minor.) ‘‘A Ballata,” by R. Orlando Morgan (key A 
major.) ‘' Zingaresca’’ by J. Hoffmann (key D major 


and minor), ‘‘ A Romanza" by Christian Ersfeld (key 
B flat major.) ‘Capriccio’ by C. Gurlett (key G 
major). ‘ Ballata’’ by B. Molique, the famous 


instructor of the late John Tiplady Carrodus. ‘‘ Cradle 
Song "’ by Miska Hauser, a piece that has travelled all 
over the world and brought the composer of it to fame 
and let us hope fortune as well. The version before 
us is a different one from the original, inasmuch as the 
repetitions of it are written an octave higher, a fact 
which adds additional attractiveness to it (A major.) 

En Valsant by Anton Strelezki (D major.) (VII.) 

Six Melodies for violin and piano, Op. 36, by B. 
Molique, revised and fingered by Ernst Heim. These 
are somewhat antiquated, but will yet afford most 
useful studies for aspiring violinists. 


From Messrs. BreitKorF & HArRTEL. 


Adagio from the C minor Sonata, Op. 27, by 
Beethoven. Arranged for either violin or viola by 
Hermann. The melody to the Adagio originally 
written by Beethoven, which forms part of the com- 
monly called ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata,” is so magnificent 
that it ought to rank next to the ingenious idea of 
Gounod’s ‘“‘Ave Maria" now commonly called ihe 
**Meditation,"” the piano part of which, as is well- 
known, was written & Bach. 








SUPPLEMENT. 


From Messrs. Laupy & Co. 

Two Pieces for violin and piano. No. 1, ‘‘ Souvenir 
in D minor.” No. 2, ‘Impromptu Mazurka" in G 
major, by Ae Harold Henry. Both are charming 
examples of a composer who has, for the last few years, 
become prominent as a writer for his instrument. 
Both pieces are most effective in the hands of good 
players, whose attention is hereby called to them. 


(VI.) 
AUGUSTE VAN BIENE. 


Two thousand performances of the same part— 
how many actors can boast, or would care to boast, 
such an achievement ? Yet this is the record which 
Mr. Auguste Van Biene will establish on Friday, 
March 23rd, at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, 
and of which he is, not unreasonably, just a little 
proud. Looking back upon the first performance, at 
the Prince of Wales’, London, of ‘The Broken 
Melody,’ when he found himself confronted with a. 
flat failure, one cannot but admire the pluck and 
determination shown by Mr. Van Biene in turning an 
unqualified defeat into a genuine success. In order 
fitly to celebrate the occasion, a committee, composed 
of Sir Henry Irving, Charles Wyndham, Beerbohm 
Tree, George Alexander, Wilson Barrett, John Hare, 
George Edwardes, H. H. Morell, Fred Mouillot, and, 
last, but not least, Madame Adelina Patti, has been 
formed for the purpose of presenting to Mr. Van 
Biene, as a mark of respect from his friends and brother 
managers, the celebrated and historical Stradivarius 
‘cello, once the favourite instrument of the great 
violoncellist, Piatti. . 

The matter, however, does not end here, for, subject 
to engagements permitting, either Madame Patti or 
Madame Albani will appear in the second act of “ The 
Broken Melody" and sing an aria, to the accompani- 
ment of Mr. Van Biene. In addition, a new one act 
play, called ‘‘ Christmas Eve,” by Mr. W. H. Post, is 
to be presented, wherein Mr. Van Biene will appear 
as Gustav Miller, a German musician, and offer 
further proof of his skill as an instrumentalist. A 
grand reception on the stage will bring the proceedings 
toaclose. It is worth noting, as a stimulus to bud- 
ding talent, that when, just thirty-five years ago, Mr. 
Van Biene arrived in this country there existed so 
little demand for his abilities that he was reduced to 





_ playing in the streets, where he was eventually dis- 


covered by the late Sir Michael Costa, and promoted 
by him to a position as ‘cellist at Covent Garden. 
Such, slightly to vary the Latin axiom, was his way of 
becoming a star. 

A concert in aid of the Mayor of Bradford's Relief 
Fund took place in the Bradford Grammar School on 
December 15th. It had been organized by members 
of the Girls’ Grammar School, who were rewarded by 
the attendance of alarge audience. An attractive and 
varied programme had been compiled. A company of 
girls from the Girls’ Grammar School occupied seats 
at the back of the platform, and opened the concert 
with a spirited rendering of ‘‘ Rule, Britannia.” With 
equal appropriateness, they closed the programme by 
singing ‘‘ Hearts of Oak.’ Herr Dittmar contributed 
largely to the pleasure of the audience with two violin 
solos, which he played in a masterly fashion. He was 
also associated with Miss Wood in a pianoforte and 
violin duet, by Grieg, and his violin obbligato added 
to the charm of Mrs. Madeley’s artistic singing of 
Papini’s ‘‘ Romanza.” Later Mrs. Madeley sang 
with equal care, ‘‘ She wandered down the mountain 
side.” Encores were numerous, and the programme 
was not concluded until a late hour. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE. 


ed has Senor SARASATE says: “‘I find it a de- 
cided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos 
sesses all the pe you claim for it.” 

Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says : ‘‘ While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the outer 
strings are more clear.” 








All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer ones, 
—in fact, they are very much weaker. This is 
because the outer Strings have a direct bearing 
on the belly of the Instrument, whereas the 
inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear ring- 
- ing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes in hig 
positions more mellow, greater carrying power, and above all 
every String equal in power and brilliancy. Prospectus free. 
SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Conservatoires on 
the Continent. 

Perfect intone. Artistic in construction. 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS" 
POST FREE. 

Sore AGENT ror GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CoLonigs. 

J. EDWIN BONN. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ‘CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The pointe of the Premier i is the result of a 
series of chemical iments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.I., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the “E” will bear pulling up to “a 








thus @ greater strain than any other string ever 
produced. ach is subjected to a test before leaving the hands 
of the i P us and Price List post free. Sample 





packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 9d, 88. 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 
J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight 





Monthly Auctions of Musical Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 

Month. Property intended forinsertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days prior tothat date. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





Mr. E. POLONASKI (Violinist), 


Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 
Offers full musical education, with or without 


residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects : 


Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, &e. 


A term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


ExaMINaTIons.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS, Invitations and Tickets 
for Concerts, MSS., and Letters for publication, to be 
addressed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, London, S.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re- 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor not later 
than the rst of each month. 

All business communications, such as Advertise- 
ments, Subscriptions, &c., to be addressed to the 
Secretary, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, London, 
S.W. Cheques and P.O.’s to be made payable to the 
Secretary and crossed Parr's Bank, Limited. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS: 

For the United Kingdom, per annum 

(post free) ve 6s os ee 

For the Continent and America and 

Foreign Colonies within postal 
union, per annum (post free) ee 3s. od. 

Trade supplied by WM. KEEVEs. 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 

West End Agents: St. Cecit1a Music PUBLISHING 

Company, LIMITED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 


The Violin Times. 
No. 76. Vor. VII. 


2s. 6d. 
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GORDON TANNER. 
Mr. Gorpon TANNER, whose portrait we 
present this month to our readers, is one 
of the cleverest violinists England has ever 
produced. He was born on November 26th, 
1873, and is the son of the well-known 
physician, Dr. Tanner; of Queen Anne Street. 

His father wished him to follow in his 
footsteps, and for that object he went to 
Cambridge University to study medicine; 
but of course he hated this study, and finally 
made up his mind to devote himself entirely 
to the violin. 

He took to his instrument at the early age 
of five, passed his schoolboy days at the 
Westminster school where Dr. Scott, the late 
head master, evinced great interest in him, 
and probably was the first to write a criticism 
on his performance, to the effect that ‘* No. 6 
was the gem of the first part, the violin 
obligato being so remarkable for perfection 
of time and purity of tone.” 

At the age of twelve, the well-known 
organist, Mr. W. S. Hoyte, heard him play, 
and was so charmed that he took him to play 
at a concert in the old Lyric Club. 

Mr. Tanner was a pupil for years of Mr. 
J. T. Carrodus, and was after that fortunate 
enough to become a student at the famous 
Conservatoire in Paris, where he studied for 
several years with Charles Dancla and Lefort 
and on his return to England, became a pupil 
of Wilhelmj, who showed great interest in 
this young artist. 
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A number of concerts have been given by 
Mr. Tanner, and often have we had the 
pleasure of seeing his name among the pro- 
fessionals of the day. 

He had the honour of being presented to 
the Queen and the Prince of Wales, also 
of playing before the Princess Henry of 
Battenburg, and recently he played at the 
Mansion House. 

Of his musical abilities we can speak with 
the greatest confidence. He has a fine 
technique, a brilliant tone, accurate intona- 
tion, and his performances are always elegant 
and refined. 

He has acted for some time past as 
Examiner at the Guildhall School of Music 
and the College of Violinists, and has an 
extensive teaching connection. He is an 
excellent professor of his instrument and has 
had great success with pupils, having recently 
passed at the College, two Licentiates, two 
Associates, two Graduates, and a junior ; six 
out of the seven getting honours. 

Mr. Tanner’s Recitals have been noted for 
their large audiences, and on the last occasion, 
at St. James’s Hall the eminent critic, Mr. 
Joseph Bennett was present and wrote a 
magnificent critique, such as rarely falls to 
the lot of any artist. 

Mr. Tanner has done some long provincial 
tours, visiting sixty different towns in ten 
weeks, on one tour alone. The Crichton 
Club and the Press Club at Belfast, have 
made him an honorary member. 

He has been received everywhere with the 
greatest enthusiasm. At the Leinster Hall, 
Dublin, the audience rose from their seats 
en masse, with shouts of applause and recalled 
him again and again. 

Mr. Tanner is the possessor of several fine 
violins, among them being a “ Strad,” valued 
at 2,000 guineas, a Nicholas Gagliano, 
acknowledged to be the finest specimen in 
existence, and a Joseph Guadagnini. 





AtruHouGH Dr. Joachim will not be heard 
this season at the Popular Concerts, it must 
not be at all supposed that he intends to 
altogether desert a nation from whom for a 
couple of generations he has received so 
much appreciation and kindness. He hopes 
to be in London in the summer, “to see the 
horses in Rotten Row,” as he jocularly puts 
it; although no doubt he will also be heard 
in public. The great violinist will very 
shortly enter upon his seventieth year, he is 
undoubtedly wise to avoid the necessity of 
touring in the provinces during the latter 
part of an English winter. Otherwise, we 
learn, he is in excellent health. 





THE FUTURE OF THE VIOLIN. 
By EuGEeNnig GRUNENBERG. 
(Translated by Chas. Peabody, Ph.D.) 


Tue question has been raised whether the days 
of the violin as a solo instrument are num- 
bered, and whether its star is fated soon to 
go the way of all flesh and disappear, just as 
we have observed in the case of all instruments 
except the piano and the human throat, and, 
for the sake of argument, the violin. We 
shall hardly assume the right of settling this 
question by ukase, as it were; we shall leave 
this to those authorities who hear the grass 
grow and are ina condition to tell good eau 
de Cologne from old Limburger cheese in 
pitch darkness; such qualities are only ex- 
ceeded by the facility of these infallibles in 
copying half or whole pages of learned books. 

First we shall have to ask ourselves a 
‘‘ previous question’’—what has caused all 
these once favourite instruments to fall away 
from the galaxy of soloists ? 

There is to this but one answer, and that 
is the lack of a practical, up-to-date worthy 
literature. But what explains the unwilling- 
ness of the great composers to contribute to 
the repertory of all these instruments? The 
answer here, too,is not far to seek—the simple 
nature of the several instruments, which as to 
tone, colour, and expression power, fall far 
short of the ideal which the masters had before 
them while composing. So it came about that 
it was either for the practice in writing or for 
the peculiar honouring of some virtuoso of the 
flute, horn, clarinet, &c., that a composer 
(generally young) would depart from the rule 
and favour the neglected instrument with a 
new opus. 

It may here be objected that even in the 
power of expression the piano is exceeded by 
perhaps all the wind instruments, and gen- 
erally by their charming and often luxuriant 
tone colour ; these points are not to be denied, 
yet they do not counterbalance those pecu- 
liarities of the piano that helped it to conquer 
the world, namely, polyphony in combination 
with an almost unlimited compass. The piano 
is an orchestra in itself; what wonder then 
that it has nearly won the hegemony? Its 
unexampled popularity is explained not only 
by its unapproachable utility on all possible 
and impossible occasions, but more particu- 
larly by its comparative ease of manipulation, 
whereby it is granted even to talent ‘“ that 
might see better days” to bring out quite 
endurable performances. 

Experience shows that the piano’s only 
rival is the violin, by reason of its captivating 
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beauty of tone, its expression, only short of 
language, and its other excellencies without 
number. At all times the violin has been 
called ‘‘ the queen of the orchestra,” and its 
votaries have been and are quite as widely 
distributed as those who “ pound ” the piano. 
Thus it is as much played, if not more than 
the piano—and so much, if not more abused. 
The violin is not only the most beautiful, but 
also the most terrible instrument in the world 
—when resting elsewhere than in a master’s 
hand; the reason— because it exceeds in 
difficulty all other tools of tone—nay, more, 
anything in this solar system of ours. 

In spite of the troublous resistance of this 
difficulty, and in spite of the somewhat incom- 
plete development of its polyphonic nature, 
this little queen has always fought the fight 
for her supremacy over the piano with great 
fierceness. One might almost call it a fight 
between the great powers, harmony and 
melody. Nevertheless, in the course of time 
men came to agreeon a modus vivendi, hoping 
by a union of the two antagonists to meet all 
demands which seemed too much for either 
alone. But our question of the life of the 
violin as a solo instrument is not discharged, 
since it is evident that under no circumstances 
can the violin entirely lose the character of a 
singer, and so must always remain to some 
extent a soloist. 

. But could even a cantatrice exist without 
her repertory? Clearly, the most important 
condition of life to a solo instrument is an 
up-to-date repertory, or to put it more 
worthily, a corresponding literature. How 
is it now with the violin in this regard ? 

in olden times the only regular ‘ solos” 
were those in which the aocompanying 
instruments played completely subordinate 
parts. As to those numerous and often fine 
sonatas for violin and piano the former could 
hardly subsist on them as a solo instrument 
as they are rather to be considered under the 
head of duos. By the way, no one can 
rightly assert that the tone colours of the 
violin and piano are really assimilated or 
amalgamated so well as in the case of the 
other instruments of the three different classes 
—strings, wind and percussion, no matter 
what two of these instruments may be chosen 
for combination. 

It is at best merely a compromise, and it is 
often a cause of wrath for the proud piano to 
have to play “second fiddle” to the melody 
of the violin. The violin can never put off 
the prima donna. Luckily since Beethoven, 
things have been essentially different. The 
reat teacher showed us the right methods 
or the development of the solo; methods, 
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which, it is true, were only understood by 
later men and the most modern, and by them 
worthily ratified and broadened. The rela- 
tion of the soloist to the orchestra has become 
that of the individual to the world at large, 
where he maintains a conversation and not a 
conceited monologue, during which every 
expression of opinion (save the law abiding 
‘“‘tutti”’) is punished with death. 

From every point of view there is no instru- 
ment so excellently well fitted for solo work 
as the violin, since it has qualities which 
throw all other instruments in the shade, 
and raise it to a rank conceded to be 
next the human voice. Even if not so 
broad in harmonic compass as the piano, 
organ or even the harp, yet in the variety 
of its means of expression it has no rival. 

The voice and the violin have another 
common quality, not to be underrated, viz., 
the divine blessing of freedom, of free motion. 
The piano, for instance, always remains a 
‘*‘ locomobile,” a giant machine that we cannot 
even get into the first floor without the com- 
pliant co-operation of from four to eight 
horny-handed sons of Siegfried. How 
different with the violin and the voice! Like 
the bird that dwells in the trees, the violinist 
and the singer can readily go from place to 
place and give sure proofs of their art with- 
out depending on the favour of a ‘“‘ Purveyor 
to His Majesty” or on the punctuality of 
express companies. 

The variety of means of expression is 
greater on the violin than any of the unini- 
tiated would be likely to guess, and is in 
great part within the domain of the bow. 

Not in vain has this been called the tongue 
of the violin; it is, in truth, a language that 
it conjures forth, a language that appeals to 
every heart, a language that makes a sinner 
weep. 

A simple melody upon the violin will have 
a greater influence, upon an impressionable 
man espécially, than is given to any other 
instrument of musical art to wield. Perhaps 
this inner working is grounded in that 
mysterious quality of the violin’s tone 
which speaks to us as the voice of fate echoed 
from the realm of the infinite—half riddle, 
half as clear as day. Such is its mighty 
power of emotion. Even the human voice 
may not claim to exert this overpowering 
force, as in it is included so much of the 
living, the reasonable and the present. 

In this respect the rest of the stringed 
instruments rank next the violin, although 
this really stands so high as to preclude 


comparison. 
(To be continued). 
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GEMS OF THE ART OF LUTHERIE. 


The Violins bearing the well-known Names: 


‘*G. Fillion’? and ‘‘ Georges Lotte,” 


Can now be obtained only from 


HAYNES & CO., LTD., 


Who own the Sole Right of Sale, under Registrations No. 177,954, and 192,480. 

These Violins have made for themselves such a reputation by reason of their exquisite beauty and splendid 
tonal qualities that it is not necessary to describe them in detail, and no description could do them full justice. 
We advise any person thinking of buying a good Violin to have one (or more) of these sent on approval 

Prices from £8 8s. to £18 18s. Easy Terms of Purchase can be arranged. 

GEORGES CHARLES FILLION, one of the best living violin makers, passed his apprenticeship in the 
famous centre of modern violin‘ making—Mirecourt, the great school which has produced almost all the 
celebrated makers of modern times (including J. B. Vuillaume, Collin-Mezin, Nicholas Lupot, Bernardel, G. 
Chanot, P. Sylvestre, Ch. Maucotel, and many others). He afterwards worked in Paris and Berne, and with 
Messrs. W. E. Hill and Sons of London. 

GEORGES LOTTE was also educated at Mirecourt and afterwards employed by J. B..Vuillaume of Paris. 
His name is registered as a trade mark, No. 177,954. He has been succeeded in business by his brother, Mr. 
Lotte-Maucotel, and the violins now supplied under this mark are of the same very high character as formerly. 


HAY’S PALMALINE. 


o@ FOR PERSPIRING HANDS. “Sj 

No Violinist, 'Ceilist, or Pianist should be without this Preparation. When applied as directed it will keep 
the hands dry and soft for an hour or so at a time, thus affording the greatest relief and beneficial results 
to all Solo Instrumentalists handicapped by this malady. Highest recommendations from all who have 
used it. Once tried, you will never be without a supply. Im Tubes. (/6 

The “STRAD" says:—‘ We received the samples of Hay’s PaLMa.inz, and handed them to two 
Violinists troubled with perspiring hands, who report to us that the preparation quite fulfils its object.” 

The * VIOLIN TIMES "” says:—‘tIn our last issue we could only briefly refer to an excellent 
preparation of Mr. Hay's named ‘ PaLMALINE.’ I have since given it further trials, and have found it entirely . 
satisfactory, so that I now feel fully justified in recommending it to the notice of violinists, ‘cellists, or pianists, 
who are troubled with perspiring hands. The directions for fhe use of the preparation are so simple that 
no instrumentalist suffering from the complaint should be without it. J can speak fvom personal experience that 


in six cases in which I tried it, it has fulfilled its object to the entive satisfaction of each of the persons so afflicted.” 


SOME OF HAYNES & GO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The Fiddle Fancier’s Guide, by James M. Fleming. 


A standard work, which contains a complete introduction to the study of the violins of 
the greatest makers, with some information about bows and bow makers, violoncellos and 
basses, and brief notices of the most celebrated players. 

iNlustrated. Cloth boards. 310 pages. Price 7s. 6d. 


The Art of Fiddle Making, by John Broadhouse. 


A concise, simple and practical work. 
Well Illustrated. Paper covers, 1s. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Repairing, Restoring and Adjustment of the Violin, simply 
and clearly explained, by G. Foucher. 


With many Illustrations. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


The History and Construction of the Violin, with a short 
Account of the Lives of its greatest Players and Makers. 
Written specially for the Use of Students preparing for Examinations by G. FOUCHER. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Copyrights of the two latter works were purchased by us from the Official Receiver 
in Bankruptcy in February last. 

New Catalogues of Instruments and Accessories now ready, and will be sent free on 

Application. 


HAYNES & Co., Litd., 14, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 
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OUR SALE AND EXCHANGE MART. 


Charge for insertion, 20 words, 6d. and $d. for every additional 

word. Trade Advertisements not inserted in this column. 

Advertisements to be addressed to the SeCRETARY, 38, Warwick 
Road, Earl’s Court, London, S.W. 

OR SALE.—Splendid Italian Violoncello, £35. 

Particulars, Delta, c/o Editor, the Violin Times. 


OR SALE.—Fine Violin by Georges Lotte, pupil 

of Vuillaume, Paris, £5; also Violin by Carl 

Meyer, £2. Stevens, 58, Jacktrees Road, Cleator Moor, 
Cumberland. 


Foes SALE.—Exceptionally fine toned Italian 
Violin. Address, particulars, Mr. W. Forster, 
28, Coleherne Road, West Brompton, S.W. 


OR SALE.—Banks Violin—Pure tone of good 

carrying power—Excellent Model—Delicate 

finish—Date probably 1760. Price £8. M.A. Taylor, 
Pawnbroker, Ripley, Derby. 


OR SALE.—A Quantity of Violin Music, Violin 

Schools, Studies, Duets for Two Violins, Solos 

with Piano Accompaniment. Best Editions, and 

celebrated composers. All music is new and full size, 

suitable for teaching purposes. Lists and all parti- 
culars apply to S. H., Office Violin Times. 


ANTED.—Exceptionally fine Viola; approval 
after deposit ; write quoting absolutely lowest 
price, F. H. Burn, 22, Windsor Terrace, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 
OR SALE—Old Violin, by Albani, £8; Beautiful 
Violin by Colin Mezin, £4 4s.; fine old Violin 
£3; Genuine Testore, {21. Address, ‘ Violin,” 5, 
Oldfield Road, Salford. 
OR SALE.—Davidson’s book on Violin, its Con- 
struction and Makers, revised (enlarged) edition, 
1895. Pirie, 49, West Cumberland Street, Glasgow. 
IOLINS.—Fine Old Instrument by Cramond, £10; 
also Old Italian, considered a Testore, £25. 
Pirie, 49, West Cumberland Street, Glasgow. 





“THE VIOLIN TIMES” 
Is Published on the 15th of every Month, 


And can be ordered through any of the Railway Book- 
stalls, or direct from the Secretary of ‘‘ THE VIOLIN 
Times,” 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, S.W., or 


Mr. Wm. REEvEs, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Mr. Joun Heywoop, Manchester, 
Messrs. J. and W. CHESTER, Brighton, etc. 


DR. PUDOR, 


(Late Director of the Royal Conservatoire, Dresden). 


VIOLONCELLIST, 
Mme. JANNA PUDORvan RHYN 


SOPRANO, 
Of Munich, 


ARE OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 





For Terms and Dates addvess— 
Cave of The Concorde Concert Control, 
186, Wardour Street, 
London, W. 





The only remedy for Whistling Strings 


INFALLIBLE 
RESIN AND OIL. 


TRADE fh Mark 


REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 








9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
d December 13th, 1880. 

Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 

— of your Oil for strings. It makes the strings more 

urable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 

expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has bracing 

qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently fitted for 
orchestral playing. 

Believe me, dear Sir, yours very trul: 

R. R. Surecps, LUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Hill, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir.—The qualities of your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 


Believe me, dear Sir, yours trul 
R. R. Suieips.  YUDWIG STRAUS. 


47, St. Paul's Road, Camden Squeve, N.W. 
mber 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 


Yours truly, 
J. T. CARRODUS. 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, S.W. 
, anuary rst, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the ‘Resin and Oil sent me. 
The Resin is certainly by far the best I ever tried. The first time I 
tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think I over-dried the strin 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall 
glad to know how, and at what price, both articles can be obtained ; 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you, I give it most willingly. 


R. R. SH1ELDs, 


Yours uly. 
R. R. SHrEtps. : RL SCHNEIDER. 
Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 1893. 


Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines to 
you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for some 
years for Solo Playing, I can safely state that there is none in the 
world to equal them. I am also pleased to say my pupils use both, 


and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully re 
F. A. EARNSHAW. 


Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street ; Metropolitan 
Coane, Philharmonic Society : Richter, Hen- 
schall, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts. 


31, St. Michael’s Place, Belgheen, 
: ay sth, 1893. 
Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your “‘INFAL- 
L1BLE” Oit for my Violoncello Stri I cannot speak too highly 
of it; it is far superior to any other Oil that I have tried, includin 
that obtained from Italy. I find the tone of the strings im — 
by using it, and is produced more easily after it is applied. I have 
recommended it to many friends, both professi and amateur, 
and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy. 
“a: ” lam, yours —— and obliged, 
RANK D’ALQUEN. 
31, St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 
aes ay 8th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank rs for the Oil just received, 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and the 
best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself, 
I am, yours oF ok 
Mr. SurEos. ; FRANK D’ALQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I had 
tried many kinds before, including Bagecs, Petroleum, 


Mr. SHIELDs. 


&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s 
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Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d, 
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“GOMPO” 


TO PREVENT 


PEGS SLIPPING. 


Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom 
Price 4d. 
CLARENCE HovsE, 
HARROGATE, 
December 22nd, 1898. 


TRADE 
“NAVA 





Dear Sir, 
I have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
PEG COMPOSITION and found both excellent. 


Yours truly, 
R_ R. SHIEvDs. HEINRICH DITTMAR. 
ROBERT GREGSON, 
Violin Maker and Repairer to the Trade. 


Repairs executed in the best manner at reasonable 
rates. Violin Bows rehaired, 1s. 3d., post paid. 
Violin wood and fittings. Special good strings, 
1s. 3d. per set. Single lengths post free, 

Say if THICK, thin or medium. 


103, INGHAM STREET, BLACKBURN. 


MR. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
VIOLONCELLIST, 


Has the honour to announce that he has made arrangements to give 
lessons daily in LEEDS and BRADFORD. HALIFAX visited 
Tuesdays. KEIGHLEY and district Thursdays. Bradford 
rooms at Messrs. Wood & Marshall's, Music Depot, Ivegate. 








NOTICE.—Owing to the numerous enquiries which Mr. 
Broav ey receives for lessons from Students residing at a distance, 


- be has, after considerable trouble, prepared a Special Course of 


Correspondence Lessons. The Complete Course, which covers 
the whole of the Kummer Violoncello Method, extends over 
20 months, the Fee for which is £5, payable half in advance, 
the remainder on receipt of the tenth lesson. The lessons are 
profusely illustrated with diagrams and sketches, and should 
rove invaluable to any who are unable to obtain first-class 
instruction. For Prospectus address: 


33, BURLINGTON TERRACE, BRADFORD. 


THE ‘ VIOLIN TIMES” 


FOR SALE: All Copies from No. 1 to date (except 

Nos. 44, 46 and 59), with all Portraits and Plates, 

perfect and clean, loose. Sixty-four copies in all for 
5/6 net cash. 

Address: H., 8, CALLow STREET, CHELSEA, S.W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Four Sketches for Violin and Piano, Op. 11, by 
W. H. SPEER. 
No. 1. Rhapsody. 
» 2. Meditation. 
« & Impromptu. 
» 4 Legend. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

. . . « contain clever writing, effective and 
fanciful modulations, and will prove a great success," 
The Violin Times. 

ahseceael well written, melodious, and should give 
good results in the hands of capable players." —The 
Strad. 

All the above can be had at 2s, net each post free of 


LAUDY & CO., 139, Oxford Street, W. 








FOR SALE. 


An Exceptionally fine 


GAGLIANO, CREMONA 
1687. 





Small size, suitable for a Lady. 


Can be seen by appointment. 


For further particulars address :— 


JOSEPH, c/o Editor of the “ Violin Times,” 
38, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. 


R. P. SMITH. 


Musical Instruments, Strings and Fittings, 
Dealer in Italian Violins, 
38, TALBOT COURT, GRACECHURCH ST., EC. 
SPECIALITIES :—VIOLINS, STRINGS, REPAIRS, 


7 Victoria Strings. 


Perfect \Fifths, extraordinary durability ;,, 
the string-ends are spun with silk, which 
eases ‘considerably the changing of the 








strings. Each length tested perfect. 
No. 15. —1 Box containing 30 E strings..fo 10 o 
No. 25. —I ,, ‘s 15 A strings..fo 6 6 
No. 35. —I 4 Pm 15 Dstrings..fo 6 6 
No. 40. —I ,, a 12 G strings..fo 5 o 
No. 454-—1I » 0 12 G strings..f1 0 o 
(Burnished real silver). 

No. 60. —1 Box containing assortment of 

6 E, 3A, 2D, andrG...... #2 5 0 


Prices, Net CasH AND Post FREE, FROM 


MR. W. L. JACKSON, 
72, Dawes Road, 
Walham Green, S.W. 


~_—_——e 


Kes” Apply by letter only with remittance. 
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Musical Instruments 
every description. 





THE MOST MARVELLOUS VALUE 
IN THE WORLD. 


Specialities : 


Pianos from £10 1os., Organs, £3 12s. 6d., 
Violins, 4s. 6d., Piccolos, 1s. 8d. 


Violin Strings E, Eternelles, 2s., Bundle 

of 30; Gut E., 2s. 6d., Bundle; Gut A, 

2s. 6d., do. Silver-plated Violin E, 5d., 
A 6d., D 8d., G od. per doz. 


Mandoline Strings, E and A, 5d. dozen, 
D and G od. per dozen (Farmer’s 5s. 
Violin Tutors, 9s. 6d. Dozen). 


The very best Monopol Violin String in 
Envelopes 4s. per bundle. 





100 Page Wholesale and Export Catalogue 
post free from the makers : 


RICHARD PEAT & CO., 
ALFRETON, DERBYSHIRE. 


P.S.—The above is the same as we supply to the 
Leading Dealers all over the United Kingdom. 





Established 1838. 
THE WORLD RENOWNED 


“Gemunder Art’ Violins 


MADE BY 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


42, EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, U.S.A., 


Are acknowledged, by the greatest artists, to be the 

only modern violins made that are equal in quality and 

superior in volume to the famous Italians. Catalogue 

free. Correspondence solicited. Prices 200 dols. 
and upwards. 





Do not purchase any Violin until you have cor- 
responded with us. 


COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS, Ltd. 

A SPECIAL EXAMINATION will take place at 
STREATHAM, S.W., on Monpay, May a2ist, 1900. 
Candidates will please send their Application Forms 
and Fees at as early a date as possible to the 

Local Secretary, Miss LENA WEBB, 
5, Telford Avenue, Streatham, London, S.W. 








ST. CECILIA 
Music Publishing Co., Ltd., 


182, WARDOUR STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ROYSTON'S Violin Tutor, 1s. 6d. nett. 

The Strad says—‘‘ We can recommend this book for class 
teaching and let it be said that the only explanation worth having 
ae rom the master, therefore this book bids fair to become 
popular.” 


PUBLICATIONS contained in the Syllabus of 
the College of Violinists’ Examinations 
for 1897. 

6 Miniatures. H. Saint-George (any one). 

3 Lyrics. Th. Polonaski (any one). 

Air Varié. Op.t. De Beriot. 

Preghiera. G. Saint- 

Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock. No. 4 5, or 6} George. 

Scales and Arpeggi for Violin. E. Polonaski. 


Scales and Arpeggi for Viola. 
Scales and Arpeggi for Violoncello. M. A. Coward Klee. 


20 Studies. No.8, 12,0r 20. William Henley. 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, for Violin and 
Piano, at ts. nett. 


6 Melodious Studies (1st Position only). Alban Henry. 
6 Melodious Recreations. Victor Hollaender. 
Petite Suite. S. 1. Fielder. 


FOR 2 VIOLINS ONLY. 


Original and Progressive Melodies. Josef Trousselle. 


‘‘THE VIOLIN AND BOW,” a Treatise by 
I. B. Poznanski. 


33 separate Photographs taken from life. 


40 Pages Studies. Highly recommended by August 
Wilhelmj. 5s. nett. 


NOW READY 
THE NEW SYLLABUS 


FOR 


MIDSUMMER 
EXAMINATIONS 


OF THE 


COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS 


LIMITED. 


WILL BE SENT POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION TO 


The SECRETARY, 
COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS, Ltd., 
38, Warwick Road, 
é Earl’s Court, 





London, W. 








} 
; 
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Oil Varnished Violins. 


Copies of all the best and most valued Violin makers reproduced. 














Prices. 
Quality A £21.0.—Quality B £15.15.—Quality C £10.10. 


My own make are unlike most of those of the modern copyists 
n point of varnish, as I reproduce all the shades of varnish that are 
found upon the most prized of the Italian makers, and the quality 
of which is as like as possible in the Paste, colour is comparatively 
an easy matter to reproduce ; but the Paste or composition (materials 
used) of the varnish has baffled the Violin maker of later days; I 
claim to have an Qil Varnish answering (with an allowance of time) 
to the composition of the best of the’ Cremonese makers, and shall 
be pleased to show any of my instruments to anyone favouring me 
with a visit, at 5, Soho Street, where Violin making and repairing 
is constantly being carried on, and I shall be pleased to explain any 
point in their construction or fitting up, to enquirers whethcr makers 


or players. 


F. W. CHANOT, 


5, SOHO STREET, LONDON, W. 


Printed for the Proprietor by E. SHore & Co., 3, Green Terrace, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 
Published by WILLIA 4 85, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION OF "MUSICIANS LTD. 


Central Office: | me 
14, GRAY'S INN ROAD LONDON, W.C, A 





3ncorporated. for Musical or other Education and. Bramination, 
It is specially provided» by the Articles of Association that the income of this Institution from whatever source stent 
devived, shall be applied. solely towards the Promotion of the repens and, that no portion’ thereof shall be paid wie 
ov transferred directly ov - indirectly, by way of dividend, conus, oy otherwise howsoever by way of Fikes to the Prk, 
Vembers, rti¢le 23. ae 


Signatories to Jrcorporation, 


Johannes Wolff, Prof..A. Wilhelmj. Andre La Tarche. Joseph Holiman. 
W.S. Haynes: Bernhard M.Carrodus. Edward Crispin. 


Hcademical Directors. 
_ Andre La Tarche. E. van der Stracten. 


Centres throughout the United Kingdom 
ALSO 4T : 
Cologne (De, Orro Nuis7#t), Bruuswick (Jouannes Kiinsurc, KAMMERMUSIKER). wits 
Fy jeburg! Musik prrector Dimer). Pietmaritzburg & Natal (G. AnpRrews), etc. 


rie Next Practical (Pianoforte, Vi Violin, . ete. )s -and Theoretical Examinations will commence 
! ia December ‘ext. 


} Tine SOME SR eS Ki 


Applications for the post of isda Secretary and all enguiries 3 for Syllabus 
and information as to examinations, should be addressed to 








=~ we = 
Tees + 








i4, Gray’s Inn Road, Londen, W.C. . EDWARD CRISP’. Secretary. I 
; " nt “ih 

; A fo 

SCRAP ALBUS, Nos, 1 & 2.—Portraits and Biographies of Angust gar ti re ti 


\dolphe Pollitzer, Jobn Dunn,-J. B. Pozuanski, TenHave, César ‘Tbounson, andwmany ot! ors. 
SCRAPARBUM, No. 3 3 —The following ‘Articles from the Per of Wallace Sutt! ‘fle: 
‘* Hints and Help for Violinists,” * Abyssian Fiddlers,” * Karl Frederiek Abel,” “*, Fugitive 
Poems on the Violin,” Fiddle Ornamentation,”. “« Of the Influence of V! ship Tones on 
An imals,” and “ Sherlock Holmes as a Violinist. 
SCRAP Al BUMS, Nos. 4 & §.—Numerous Short Articles and Stories by various 
Writers? 
SCRAP ALBUM, No.6.-Over fifty P lates, Portraits, Antog apne Has. simile Labels, 
of Old Violins, etc. They are loose and suitable for framing. 


Price of each Voiume Is. Post free. 


_ FROM MRS. J. BEAL, 72, RICHMOND fi ROAD, WEST BROMPTON, S.W. 
FOR SALE 


fhe (cliowing Parcel of .Music, ‘all new, best editions, ful]. musie size, excellent paner and print, separate 
Violin and. piano parts. 

RCBEL No. 14CONTAINS :—Chaconne, Bach 4d., for Violin alone; Andante from V iclin Concerto, Op. 64, 
Mendelssohn, 40,; Air Varie, No. 5, Op. 7, De Berict 5d; Andante in B.fiat from Violin Concerto in E flat, 
Mozart, 445 Recitative and Adagio, from Coneerto No, 6; Op. 28, Spehr,4d.; Adagio from Concerto No. 22, 
Vioiti, 4d.; Aris on the 9th sicings, ach, 4d 

Just received from Germany, a consignment of five beaut ‘ful old German Violins, 

atter the Stainer model, some of them made in the 16th and 171 centuries. spi: pate 
fone, perfect preservation, For particulars address: 


Mr... R. JACKSON, 72, Dawes Road 











VTalham Green, 8.W. : 
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